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* In Memortam 


me SCOTT EASTON 


Burton _ Easton was born in Hartford, Connecticut, December 
4, 1877. He graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1898, 
and received his Doctorate in Philosophy in 1901, his major interest 
then being astronomy and higher mathematics. He had always been 
a Christian and churchman, and before long decided to enter the 
ministry, graduating from the Philadelphia Divinity School in 1906. 
Meanwhile, he had been ordained in 1905, and had begun teaching 
New Testament at Nashotah House, where he remained until 1911. 
In 1910 he received the Th.D. degree from the Philadelphia Divinity 

| School. In 1908 he married Marian Pyott, and their home on the 
terrace at Nashotah was a center of brilliant, zestful comradeship, 
especially on Sunday evenings. Of the twenty-one services held each 
week in the Nashotah Chapel, in those days, Sunday evening Com- 
pline was the only one at which attendance was not required, and 
many of the students spent that evening in the stimulating and re- 
freshing company of the Eastons. 

In 1911, he was called to the chair of New Testament at Western 
Theological Seminary, then located in Chicago, where he remained 
until 1919, when he was called to General Theological Seminary in 
New York. Here he made his major literary contribution to New 

| Testament research, as well as contributing to the thought of the 
church through conferences and papers—in addition to influencing an 
increasing number of students who have gone out into all parts of 
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the church. During recent years he has also been Sub-Dean. Af- 
flicted by serious illness during the past five years, he spent many 
months in hospitals. He died on March 7th, at St. Barnabas Hos- 
pital in New York City. 

The year he joined the faculty of the General Theological Semi- 
nary saw the publication of his first book, The Teaching of St. Paul. 
Three years later followed his Christ and His Teaching. These were 
very useful textbooks in their day. In 1926 his great commentary on 
the Gospel According to St. Luke appeared, a “commentator’s com- 
mentary”, for in addition to careful exegesis of the Gospel, the 
history of past interpretation was given in succinct form—in this 
respect following the model of the great Meyer Series, which was 
ever at his elbow. His Gospel Before the Gospels (1928) was a 
thorough examination of the new school of Form Criticism, then 
emerging above the horizon of the theological world. His chief 
criticism of Form Criticism was the misuse of it by certain of its 
advocates, who attempted to make literary criticism a tool for his- 
torical reconstruction. His Hale Lectures on Christ in the Gospels 
were delivered at the new Western Theological Seminary in Evan- 
ston in 1930, and formed an admirable contribution to New Testa- 
ment theology. The Real Jesus was written about this time, in col- 
laboration with Bishop Fiske of Central New York, and was a popu- 
lar summing up of Gospel research in the late twenties. His next 
outstanding work was The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (1934), 
a translation and edition of the famous work of the Roman father. 
This publication suggests the second major interest of its author— 
liturgics, in addition to New Testament. In 1936 he published a 
small volume (which might easily have been expanded into a large 
one), lectures at the Virginia Seminary on The Purpose of Acts. This 
is still one of the best books introductory to the study of Acts. In 
1938 his little book, What Jesus Taught, set forth a careful analysis 
and classification of the teaching of our Lord on the basis of the 
Gospel sources. Meanwhile, the University of Glasgow had honored 
him in 1935 with the honorary D.D. 

In addition to his joint work with Bishop Fiske, mentioned above, 
he produced two works in collaboration with Dr. Howard Chandler 
Robbins, The Eternal Word in the Modern World (1937), and The 
Bond of Honour (1938). The former of these is a commentary on 
the Prayer Book Epistles and Gospels, combining up-to-date biblical 
exegesis, profound liturgical scholarship, and fresh homiletical ex- 
position. The book has been widely useful throughout the church. 
The latter volume is an exposition of the Christian doctrine of mar- 
riage, combining sound theology with pastoral insight and guidance. 

The list of his published books does not begin to exhaust Dr. 
Easton’s contributions to scholarship. He contributed dozens of 
articles to journals and periodicals, some of them brief notes, many 
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of them technical monographs. He was Assistant Editor and con- 
tributed to the /nternational Standard Bible Encyclopedia, and he 
was an editor and contributor to the Ougline of Christianity. He was 
one of the founders and original editors of the ANGLICAN THEOLOGI- 
caL Review, which was founded in 1918 by Samuel A. B. Mercer 
and Leicester C. Lewis, at that time professors in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. In 1924, when the present editor took 
over responsibility for the Review, Professor Easton became Associ- 
ate Editor, and has remained at this post ever since. For many 
years he conducted a regular department of “Notes, Comments, and 
Problems,” in addition to writing many articles and book reviews. 
With Volume XIII, the title was changed to “Notes and Comments”. 
This did not mean that the problems had ended—or had all been 
solved—it simply meant that his department could not deal with all 
of the problems that arose in the various areas of theology. His 
contributions came to an end, unfortunately, with Volume XXII— 
the “Notes and Comments” had ended with Volume XIX (1937), 
though his interest never ceased, not even when he was too ill to 
talk about many subjects. 


He was one of the most inspiring teachers the American Church 
has ever known. No student ever came under his influence without 
his mind being alerted, his heart quickened, his whole outlook on life 
enriched. Wherever his former students have met in after years, 
they have acknowledged their immense and continual indebtedness to 
him. There were no areas in his teaching marked off with signs like 
those in cities during the blitz, “Unexploded Bomb—Keep Away!” 
Every problem that was really relevant was fairly and honestly 
dealt with; and, often to the student’s surprise, with reference to 
factors whose very existence he had not suspected. With amazing 
versatility and an inexhaustible store of learning, he would find co- 
gent parallels from areas near or remote: from Church History, or 
Old Testament, or Liturgics, or Canon Law—or from philosophy, 
mathematics, or general literature. He read everything, including 
current novels and even detective stories (dozens of them). His 
insatiable keenness for learning and his retentive memory were the 
admiration and despair alike of his students and of his older friends. 
The world of New Testament scholarship and of theological teach- 
ing has lost greatly by his death. May he rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon him! 
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Church Congress Syllabus 56 
NEW TESTAMENT RELIGION: A PROGNOSIS 


General Theological Seminary 


- One who ventures into a library that is classified by the familiar 
Dewey system will find the lives of Christ shelved, not with books 
about the Gaspels, but in the midst of treatises on theology. If the 
arrangement seems strange to some of us, it would have seemed less 
so in 1876 when that system was first published. For Melvil Dewey 
was simply reflecting an idea dominant then, and dominant in much 
of Christianity from the beginning until now, that the study of the 
life of Jesus is primarily a theological rather than a historical dis- 
cipline. 

That fact is commonplace and need not be labored. Nor need we 
spend much time on a second point, viz., that while in a large sec- 
tion of the Church the New Testament has seemed chiefly useful 
as a source-book for systematic theology and polity, yet such em- 
ployment does not at all answer to the demands of historical criti- 
cism. Beginning with the publication of Strauss’ Life of Jesus in 
1835-36 the viewpoint of scholars, and increasingly of laymen, has 
undergone such a metamorphosis that, for one trained in critical 
methods, it is hard to get into the frame of mind to understand, 
much less to appreciate the older attitude. 

For literary analysis has shown that many of the New Testament 
books, and notably the Synoptic Gospels, are “scissors-and-paste” 
affairs, pieced together out of earlier documents and bits of tradition 
of varying origin and unequal dependableness. Research into the 
backgrounds of Jesus’ life has disclosed a fascinating picture of the 
world of His day. At the same time it has impressed upon us the 
degree to which Jesus must be regarded as a son of His own people 
and century. Study of the history of religion exhibits the different 
and often disparate strands that made up Jesus’ cultural and re- 
ligious heritage. His teachings and claim have now to be considered 
in the full light of His rabbinic, prophetic, and apocalyptic inheri- 
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tance. Moreover, Paul and other missionaries to the Gentiles ap- 
pear to have drawn many analogies from pagan religions, and it is 
strongly suggested that Paul got a good deal of his Christology from 
Greek mystery cults. Finally, Formgeschichte concentrates attention 
on that obscure but creative period that elapsed between the death 
of Jesus and the writing of the earliest gospel tracts. It appears 
that the forms in which most of the Gospel stories are told, and no 
little of the content too, grew out of preaching needs and life situa- 
tions in the early Church. Therefore the chronology and many in- 
cidents and sayings of the Gospels appear to the “form critic” to be 
anachronistic and highly suspect. 

One’s reaction to all this may take, and often has taken, either of 
two extremes. One may adopt a completely negative judgment about 
the New Testament, concluding that the Jesus whom it portrays is 
largely mythical, and very largely irrelevant to modern concerns. 
Or, contrariwise, one may close his mind to critical scholarship, 
charge the critics with unholy motives, embrace an undiscriminating 
fundamentalism, and let historical research go hang. But to the 
many who have sensed the enormous value and truth that can be 
gained only through unprejudiced, scientific inquiry, yet have felt 
the power of Christ to the depth of their being, neither of these al- 
ternatives is possible. The history of Christian thought in the past 
seventy-five years is filled with attempts to find a via media that 
should preserve the values of the historic faith, while allowing an 
open highway to scientific study. We may note eight such methods 
of approach, every one of which could be heavily documented. No 
doubt others will occur to the reader. 


1. Base Christology on speculation, or on authority, and make 
historical considerations subservient to these. Now speculative rea- 
soning is not only stimulating, it is exceedingly important; and the 
authoritative experience of the Church ought to be a weighty con- 
sideration with even the most “left wing” Christian. Yet in the sup- 
posed interest of orthodoxy, much casuistry has gone into harmoniz- 
ing disagreements in the Gospels, or explaining away evidence which 
failed to lead toward a preferred result. When the conclusion is 
prescribed in advance, however, then argument in its behalf ceases 
to be very persuasive or (except as a curiosity) particularly inter- 
esting. 


2. Compartmentalize. One remembers Sir Arthur Eddington’s quip 
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that, in the face of two seemingly contradictory principles, the 
physicist is tempted to espouse wave mechanics on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, and quantum physics on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. Many a religious scholar, likewise, has seemed at 
times egregiously critical in the study, yet thoroughly and sincerely 
traditionalist before the altar. For our finite minds cannot grasp all 
of truth in a single view. We perforce see one aspect at one time, 
another at another. 


3. Nineteenth century idealism once appeared to offer a way out. 
(It still does to some.) If God is absolute Mind, if the material, 
temporal or historical world is without ultimate significance, or is 
simply a mental externalization, then research can have no debilitating 
effect on piety. Not only is the Life of the Spirit immune from 
scientific attack—it actually produces and controls matter and history. 


4. Read into the Bible the ideas of one’s own age. This is an 
ancient practice if not an honorable one. Philo did it, and so did 
some of the fathers under the influence of Greek philosophy. Not a 
few of our own contemporaries have fallen into “the peril of moder- 
nizing Jesus,” making Him anything from a modern social reformer 
to an equally modern advertising expert. 


5. Distinguish between the religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus—perhaps making Paul responsible for the latter. Of course if 
that is a valid distinction, most of us would vote for the religion of 
Jesus. Yet how is this to be defined? Presumably we shall leave out 
everything that makes Jesus a religious object. But then what of 
apocalypticism, and demon exorcism, and Jewish ceremonial, and 
Jesus’ preoccupation over Israel? If those go too, there will be left, 
let us say, His awareness of God as Father, His high ethic, His ex- 
ample of unyielding fidelity. These will be wonderful things, cer- 
tainly—provided we can extricate them from their discarded con- 
texts. Still, when compared with non-Christian faiths, they seem 
hardly new or distinctive. Advocates of the religion of Jesus, as 
opposed to the one about Him, ought to be prepared to say just 
what that religion is; how it is identified as really Jesus’ religion; 
why His friends got so excited about it; and why it should be con- 
sidered particularly binding on us today. 

6. Acknowledge that Jesus’ specific pronouncements are restricted 
to first century Palestine, and hence are largely unavailable for 
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| 
today; but keep His spirit or attitude, e.g., His “respect for per- 
sonality.” 

7. Mark what is left, after whittling down the records, and make 
that the more or less authoritative basis for religion. In practice 
few definitions of the residuum coincide more than approximately. 

8. Find the central key to Jesus’ ministry, and concentrate on that. 
From one standpoint, that is just what we must do. It is of the 
nature of greatness, and supremely of Jesus’ own prodigiousness, 
that He should be dominated by one controlling purpose. Yet to 
identify His central theme has proved a problem of the utmost 
delicacy, and it is hard not to be outrageously subjective in the 
conclusions reached. If it is decided that Jesus was fundamentally 
an ethical prophet, or a poet, or an apocalyptist, or a rabbi, or a 
religious healer, or a political revolutionary, or a seer Whose under- 
standing of the future had discernible limits—whatever the choice, 
it has usually meant that major portions of the Gospels are found 
unhistorical for the sole reason that they do not fit the selected in- 
terpretation. 

In listing these efforts to mediate between criticism and the an- 
cient faith, we must not be blind to the profound and sincere re- 
ligious motives which underlie most of them, nor to the fact that 
nearly every one of them contains an important truth. Parts of the 
Gospel are anachronistic or otherwise questionable. We are con- 
cerned to understand Jesus’ central purpose and to interpret it to 
our age. We do have to emphasize now one aspect of Christianity, 
now another, because we do not grasp it whole and all at once. Yet 
it is safe to say that none of the foregoing approaches, nor any com- 
bination of them, has long commended itself as a final solution, to 
more than a handful of thinkers. The reason can be quickly stated: 
These compromises simply do not account for the terrific impact that 
Jesus made on those who knew Him best. To put it another way, 
if Jesus was so restricted as some scholars think, how did these early 
believers come to choose Him for their religious object? It is not 
Paul but Peter who is quoted as saying, “Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord;” “Thou art the Messiah;” “Let all the house 
of Israel understand beyond a doubt, that God hath made him both 
Lord and Messiah, this Jesus whom ye crucified.” 

The true judgment upon all these mediating attempts seems to be 
that they were the inevitable accompaniment of the spade-work that 
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had to be done in the scientific study of the New Testament. That 
spade-work is not complete, and may not be for a long time, for 
numerous critical problems are still unsolved. Nevertheless, there 
are signs to suggést that we are on the threshhold of a new period in 
New Testament study. The gap between the Crucifixion and the 
first penning of the Gospels is constantly narrowing. The once 
sharp distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith 
has become blurred, partly by form history, partly by the recognition 
that several of the highest Christological formulae in the New Testa- 
ment are early, even Palestinian. In the Old Testament field there is 
an increasing dispasition to recover and expound the original, posi- 
tive religious insights of the Hebrew writers. The time seems to be 
ripe for developing a corresponding pursuit in the New Testament 
field. This might be called the discipline of New Testament The- 
ology. Yet it will not be just another collection of proof-texts for 
cherished beliefs. Nor will it, like Religionsgeschichte, simply trace 
New Testament ideas back to their analogies in pre-Christian cults. 
Its task will be three-fold: 

(a) to discover and define what were the actual, positive religious 
insights of the New Testament writers; 

(b) to translate these into the thought-forms of today, while avoid- 
ing distortion to the utmost of our ability; and thus 

(c) to discover what is certainly their crucial significance for our 
time. 

From one standpoint there is nothing new in all this, for it is just 
what the conscientious student and minister tries to do every day. 
Regarded as a subject of critical research, however, it is new. In- 
deed, it would not have been possible without the century of scientific 
study that has preceded. The objective recovery and appreciation 
of New Testament religion offers to the professional scholar, and to 
any minister who wants an auxiliary religious avocation, a field of 
investigation worthy of the most painstaking research and exacting 
discipline. 


The remainder of this paper will be concerned with five proposi- 
aions or criteria, that seem to be essential for evaluating the religion 
of the New Testament. In their bare statement, few of the proposi- 
tions are likely to be challenged. Still they need underscoring, for 
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they cannot safely be ignored in any valid estimate of the New 
festament faith. 

1. in evaluating the Jesus of the Gospels, all the evidence must be 
given its full weight. } 

This does not mean, of course, that everything in the Gospels is 
literally true, or on a level with all the rest. No honest person will 
treat a passage as history if the weight of the evidence is against it. 
What the proposition does mean is that extreme caution is necessary 
before a passage is adjudged to be unhistorical. The presumption is 
in favor of the New Testament evidence, not against it. In particular, 
while we cannot get away from our subjective attitudes and @ prior 
assumptions, these must always be held tentatively—for the New 
Testament evidence itself, dispassionately considered, might be suf- 
ficient to overthrow our preconception. 


Consider the following pairs of alternatives: The Kingdom is pres- 
ent—the Kingdom is future; the Kingdom is spiritual—the Kingdom 
is cataclysmic; Jesus was a rabbi—Jesus was an apocalyptist; Jesus 
expected to die—Jesus expected a divine intervention on His behalf; 
} Jesus confined His message and mission to Israel—Jesus intended to 
found a new Church. Unreserved concentration on one member of 
any of these pairs will usually lead the student to discount the many 
passages that support the other side. Yet it may be, and in most 
cases it should be taken as certain, that all the relevant material is 
needed to complete our picture of Jesus; and that He was, in fact, 
the complex and stupendous personality that the Gospels portray. : 

2. An essential key, for understanding almost the entire New Testa- 
ment, is the problem of the Law. 

The verdict of history went against those Jewish Christians who 
wanted to make full adherence to Mosaic ceremonial the price of ad- 
mission to the Church. So we may forget how strong a case the 
Judaizers had. Theirs was the community through which God had 
spoken, theirs were the Law and the Prophets, theirs the hope that 
gave the very name of Messiah. Theirs had been Jesus Himself. 

The proposal, that the uncircumcised might come with full rights into 
Messiah’s Kingdom, raised an issue of catastrophic proportions. 
Nearly every book in the New Testament is written in the presence 
of the controversy. 
- Paul found another devastating difficulty. To him, as to other 
While it could define sin, 
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however, thus making sin’s reality stark and terrifying, the Law 
could not of itself eradicate the disposition to sin. 

Both these dilemmas seem to be reflected in the Gospels. More- 
over, the anti-Jewish solution that eventuated received no small 
sanction from Jesus Himself. For if He never violated the Torah, 
but only some of its rabbinic expansions, yet he did introduce a 
new principle of exegesis, which was based on human need. This so 
cut across accepted principles that, at the very threshhold of Mark’s 
Gospel, we find the Pharisees taking council with the Herodians to 
cut short His ministry. In the peculiar materials of Matthew, Jesus 
promulgates a new Law, from a new mountain, and obedience to it 
is of the very essence of the Kingdom. 

The profound significance of all this comes from the pillar position 
that the Law held for the Jews, a position second only to the Cove- 
nant itself. They were the am ha-Sefer, the People of the Book. So 
far from being a simple collection of statutes, the Torah was the 
constitution, the backbone, the actuality of Israel. For Jesus or any 
one else to transcend the Law could only mean that a new order 
was thereby introduced into the world. A new or, at the least, a 
newly organized community must then become the channel of God’s 
work in history. 

3. The fundamental key to both Old and New Testaments is the 
idea of the Covenant. 

To the Israelite the Mosaic Covenant was no mere contract, still 
less a voluntary fellowship of human beings. It was a union, mu- 
tually entered into by the Lord as one partner and His chosen com- 
munity as the other. In the effort to reconcile the Covenant hope 
with the terrible misfortunes that actually befell Israel, her thinkers 
developed the ideas of ethical holiness, the Day of the Lord, Messiah, 
and Suffering Servant. The influence of these ideas is dominant in 
prophetic thinking, and most of them are evident in apocalyptic 
thinking too. 

For the New Testament, with its heavy dependence upon apocalyp- 
tic and prophetic concepts, we need a fortiori to grasp firmly the 
Covenant idea. Only so can we begin to understand Jesus’ anxiety 
over Israel, His prediction that the divine commission would be 
transferred to new hands, His expectation that God would intervene 
in temporal affairs, or His high ethic; for the community, and ethical 
holiness, and expectation of God’s own act, were of the essence of 
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Covenant thinking. Together, the Covenant and the Law freight 
with unspeakable poignancy, and with catastrophic import, Jesus’ 
prediction of the doom of Israel. Sent to the lost sheep of His own 
nation, He had summoned Israel to reconstitute her allegiance to 
her Lord. She had refused. Henceforth her house was left unto 
her desolate. It was the end of the age. Thus we can understand 
what terrific meaning attached to the acceptance of the two titles, 
Messiah and Suffering Servant. These stood for Israel’s hope, yes, 
for her profoundest insight into the nature of her own being. For 
Jesus or His followers to apply them to Himself could only be to 
place Himself at the absolute center of God’s design and man’s 
destiny. 

While, however, the New Testament faith cannot be understood 
apart from the categories we have named, nevertheless 

4. Underlying and giving sanction to the most primitive Christian 
categories was a man. 

In addressing Jews, the early Christians had perforce to use the 
language and thought-forms of Judaism. In speaking to Gentiles 
they must use Greek, a tongue that until then had been the vehicle 
for pagan religion. Inevitably Chrisianity had to express itself 
through a non-Christian religious terminology. To conclude from 
this, however, that Paul or other missionaries derived their Christ- 
ology from paganism is to go beyond the evidence. Actually, nearly 
every Christological formula in the New Testament is thoroughly 
Hebraic. Even the Johannine Logos recalls the role that ancient 
rabbis assigned to the Torah: “Who was at the beginning, who was 
near to God, who was divine; by whom all was done and in whom 
was life.”* Inevitably the earliest categories hit upon had been 
Messiah and Suffering Servant, terms for which Jesus Himself was 
almost certainly responsible. Yet the New Testament writers could 
not stop with these. In the oldest strata of the New Testament we 
find Him also called Lord, Bridegroom, Second Adam, Judge, King; 
and then Lamb of God, and Priest. The very multiplicity of these 
is sufficient proof that no one of them plumbed the early Christians’ 
sense of the meaning of their Lord. 

Yet the objective fact is that these descriptions refer to a flesh- 
and-blood man who had sojourned in Palestine within the life-time 
of those who first put the descriptions to writing. No doubt Jesus 


*Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, ii, pp. 353ff. 
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would have preferred some of them to others, yet it was memory of 
Him which evoked them all. The categories point beyond themselves, 
to a Person. 

5. The event preceded the Christology. And the corollary is, 
Christology must for ever be under the control of the event. 

The words of Peter, quoted above, were uttered by a man who 
had lived, journeyed, eaten, preached, and slept out under the stars 
in the company of Jesus, for perhaps three years. There could be 
few better ways to get to know some one, and to come under his 
spell. It is sometimes said that Christianity begins with sacrament; 
yet the disciples came to that Upper Room only because of the Man 
whom they already knew. At last they and, if we may believe Paul, 
five hundred of their friends were convinced that this prodigious man 
had risen from death, and had then gone in and out among them for 
about six weeks. Their task henceforth was to tell this story. The 
Christology of the Church developed in the first instance out of the 
Church’s effort to explain to itself, and to its hearers, the significance 
of what it had itself seen. But the event came first. The event 
was the ground for the Church’s persuasion that in Jesus the Jew 
found his Messiah and the Greek his solution for the problem of 
death. 

It is sometimes said, both by adherents of the Christ-myth theory 
and by a few orthodox theologians, that the Jesus of history does 
not matter, but only the Christ of faith. There could hardly be a 
worse perversion. To ignore or underestimate the controlling force 
of the historical event is to cut Christianity loose from its moorings; 
and there is no assigned reason why, thus free, we should arrive at 
traditional Christology at all, rather than at some other known or 
hitherto unknown representation of the Christian gospel. For the 
Christ of faith is no more nor less than the Church’s deepest under- 
standing of the Jesus of history. 


For Discussion 


1. In what sense is the New Testament to be regarded as authoritative for 
Christianity today? 

2. What exactly do we mean by the phrase, “The Word of God”? 

3. The first part of this paper described eight efforts to resolve the tension be- 


tween criticism and faith, and found none of them to be adequate. Is the paper 
right at this point? If so, what better resolution of the tension can be offered? 


4. What are the five or six most fundamental ideas underlying New Testament 
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5. Every one comes to the Bible with certain presuppositions and prejudices, 
which may color his understanding of the New Testament itself. What practical 
attitude may one take toward his own preconceptions? 

6. Karl Barth has said that one of the greatest faults with American Christianity 
is its lack of a sense of mystery. Comment on this. 

7. Does the Bible find a sufficient place in the religious life of the average Epis- 
copalian? If not, what specific steps might be taken to improve the situation? 
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_ REFLECTIONS OF A LIBERAL HUMANIST 


By Tuomas van Braam Barrett 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 


I imagine the day is coming when we shall have to summon to all 
councils of Church and State some plain-speaking country people 
and fisher-folk to restore us to basic English. It is not fewer words 
we need, but discrimination to use with more precision the words 
we have. 

There are advertising men as well as popular preachers who have 
windily sucked the nourishment out of dozens of words leaving 
empty shells. There are clergymen as well as social scientists who 
have invented a kind of “gobbedegook” of their own which might 
be taken in the spirit of fun were it propagated with less seriousness. 
There are those, among whom many of us should be included, who 
take a royal word and twist it out of shape until it becomes a thing 
of ugliness. 

At least two words I can think of, which have been so desecrated. 
One is liberalism. It is 2 word which has a fine root and lineage. It 
should bring to mind recollections of man’s persistent hope for free- 
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dom, and remembrances of lofty deeds. But we have clipped its 
wings, and wrung its neck so that it is no longer of good reputation. 
One hesitates to use it except in disapproval. Even the adolescent 
student knows enough to say, “Liberalism is dead as a doornail.” 
But the fact of the matter is, that as I inspect my own mind, I 
find that liberalism is not dead in me. I hope it is not really dead 
elsewhere. I would not like to feel I am the only one trying to 
keep it alive. Surely if we decide to declare liberalism dead, it is 
time to wrench a sentence from John Donne to read to mankind, 


Never send to know for whom the bell tolls— 
It tolls for thee. 


It is apparent that we are living in an age of cosmic insecurity. 
Economic, cultural, intellectual convulsions of one kind or another 
have resulted in millions of spiritual refugees. Man is a Displaced 
Person, his tree of life has been torn up by the roots, and the earth 
has lost its solidity. Such a time is inevitably one in which there 
are desperate actions and violent reactions. Facing the possibility of 
a world without meaning, men undergo a revulsion against freedom 
and its responsibility. There is a headlong, mad rush for some po- 
litical, intellectual, or religious position which is authoritarian and 
absolutist. This position has always had a great attraction for many, 
as Dostoevsky, among others, vividly pointed out; as the Roman 
Catholic Church has always known. For many men prefer security 
to freedom, and their every search is for that which promises cer- 
tainty. This appeal of the absolute is undoubtedly stronger during 
a period of intellectual and social distress. What is wanted is not 
freedom of the intellect, an adventurous spirit, an admission of the 
inevitability of change in all human enterprise, but intellectual se- 
curity, and a_ never-changing, positively-sure anchorage to which 
frightened men may cling. 

To the absolutist, liberalism is too broad, too tentative, too flexible. 
It leaves too many fuzzy edges. It is never quite prepared to 
say, “This, and this alone shall be the answer. Believe and be 
saved.” It is too curious, skeptical, individualistic, untidy. It is 
always unwilling to reduce politics, religion, or life itself to an equa- 
tion; or to be content with a formula to which past, present and 
future must conform. 


And to - liberal, absolutism is an abstraction, for the world 
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appears to him a place in which the absolute is not given; in which 
there is no ultimate simplicity of an equation produced by fallible 
men. The liberal is therefore one who makes his peace with “fuzzy 
edges,” and will go along equably with a lack of tidiness in his 
moral and intellectual theories. Any absolutist position appears to 
paralyze the imagination, and blast the hope of intellectual growth. 
It seems to place limitations on the Holy Spirit, and to assume that 
because man’s immediate, concrete experience in and of the world 
has common ingredients age after age, the theoretic interpretation 
of that experience by the chosen “authorities” must be completely 
true and everlastingly binding. The liberal sees the inscrutability 
of the earth, and accepts tentativeness as a necessary principle 
among other principles of knowledge, and of the growth of the 
spirit. He believes the wind bloweth where it listeth. The absolu- 
tist believes he has the wind in a wind tunnel which he has con- 
structed. 

There is, of course, the company of so-called “Liberals,” who 
seem to have equated liberalism with fuzzy-mindedness. Many of 
them are “romantics in the rain,” or as Lewis Mumford says, “like 
sundials” because they “cannot tell time on a rainy day.” Some 
self-styled liberals overlook thousands of years of history, suggesting, 
as it were, a sail across the Pacific to see if the world is round. 
Such a lunatic fringe has indeed helped to desecrate the meaning of 
liberalism. But that should not close our minds to the goods, to the 
necessity of liberalism, any more than the crimes committed in the 
name of Christian Orthodoxy should close our minds to the goods 
Orthodoxy has brought into western civilization. 

Within the Church of our time there has been this headlong rush 
to find an absolute; to escape from the responsibility of freedom, 
and from the real uncertainties of the modern world. The intel- 
lectual convulsions which have extended from Galileo and Newton, 
through Descartes, Locke, Hume, Darwin and many others, have 
resulted in a spiritual uncertainty deeply aggravated by economic 
and cultural changes of a violent nature. Some of the refugees have 
fled back to the supposed security of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
trying to turn the clock back to a happier day. Others have fled 
to the sanctuary of Barthianism, or biblical Fundamentalism, or 
Buchmanism or some other absolute authority from which they turn 
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no salvation beyond this refuge. Believe and be saved. And do not 
ask any more questions.” 

Yet, if the universe is a place where something is hidden forever 
from human knowledge, if it is a jewel box never to be exhausted, 
there must always be a place for, and a need for, liberalism, though 
“Liberalism” as a particular school, or theory at a given time or 
place, may be dead. There will always be the need for open-mind- 
edness and intellectual honesty; for the exploratory, inquisitive, 
tentative and critical attitude which recognizes that whatever pro- 
gress is made in human activities must be made through those who 
are filled with discontent with existing patterns and formulae, and 
the narrow exclusiveness of all absolutist positions. The permanent, 
invaluable quality of liberalism is the desire to liberate man from 
his bondage to partially true (or largely false) interpretations of 
the world, in order to realize more fully a mature comprehension of 
truth. 

It seems to me this liberal attitude must be applied to Christian 
theology in our day. While a certain kind of Liberal Theology is 
no doubt dead, we must be careful not to destroy a valid position 
simply because one group of adherents failed to hold it. Though 
many unsure, fearful people have rushed, and will continue to rush, 
to espouse a Christian theology which is authoritarian, even abso- 
lutist in detail, such a theology will not commend itself to the vast 
numbers of insecure and questing people. The authoritarian the- 
ologies of the day are largely rehearsals of theologies of the past. 
But there is an indelible impression among people of ordinary in- 
tellectual attainment like myself, as well as among some eminent 
thinkers, that a great deal of scientific and philosophical knowledge 
has passed under the bridge since Aristotle and St. Thomas, or 
Richard Hooker and Calvin. Our understanding of the nature of 
the physical world has changed, and a theology erected on the in- 
tellectual foundations of pre-Christian or medieval philosophy is 
likely to have omitted some important facts more recently disclosed. 
Even if such a theology is still valid, it doesn’t “sound” valid when 
propagated in the classic terms. 

The average high school graduate, for example, senses something 
wrong in the Barthian conception of revelation and miracle. A 
college graduate senses, though he may not be able to articulate his 
objection, something irrelevant in the Thomistic proofs of the ex- 
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istence of God. And I may add that although C. S. Lewis has 
found some popularity in this country among college students, many 
of them would find his book on miracles quite incomprehensible. 

There are new scientific and philosophical interpretations of the 
nature of the physical world which cause the classic arguments for 
the existence of God or for the medieval conception of revealed 
truth to sound unreal. There is at least the possibility that the re- 
interpretation of the Christian experience has not adequately taken 
place. What seems to have taken place instead is for the most part 
a reaction toward some ancient more or less absolutist position in 
disregard of the philosophical and scientific knowledge of the time 
with which theology, if it is to be significant to men, must come to 
some reasonable terms. Otherwise, the theological statements we 
continue to make via books, pulpits, and classrooms will continue 
to be taken as a rather meaningless jargon. 

Such theological investigations are not likely to be undertaken by 
absolutists. They are more likely to be undertaken by inquisitive, 
adventurous men of great intellectual skill and honesty who will 
understand the pressures inside and outside of Christendom to seek 
a spurious spiritual security by a return to a framework valid in 
some bygone age. 


That brings me to a second word we have desecrated: humanism. 
We have twisted that all out of shape. Again there have been some 
self-styled humanists who did some of the twisting. Their human- 
ism was too narrow, not profoundly humanistic. But that is poor 
excuse for our treatment of the word and the idea it should stand 
for. If a Churchman wants to damn anyone these days he doesn’t 
say, “Anathema”; he says, “You’re a humanist.” And he may 
add informatively, “Humanism is dead.” 

Yet it ought not to be dead, or, if it seems to be so, we must try 
to revive it by the proper means so that it will again become a royal 
word. I have a “hunch” that the theology of the time, though it 
ought to end up by speaking about God, must begin by speaking 
about man. (Perhaps if I were one of the neo-orthodox, I should 
call that a paradox.) 

What has been lost out of our religion during the past century is 
not something insignificant or peripheral. What has been lost is 
our faith in God, and all the very fundamental matters which that 
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basic faith involves. It is possible that thousands believe in God. 
“The devils also believe and tremble.” But the acceptance of God, 
as He was known to the Hebrews and revealed through Christ, as 
Sovereign of the universe, Source of the Moral Law, and Redeemer 
of mankind, such acceptance has become a rare thing, though a num- 
ber of people accept Him intellectually and give some allegiance to 
the Church. I daresay there are more people who believe in the 
Church than there are people who believe in God; faith in Him does 
not come naturally these days. We find it hard to trust in His 
goodness; to believe in His forgiveness; to accept prayer to Him as 
a truly effective instrument to help in the solution of our difficulties. 
It is, I think, a curious situation in which we find ourselves. Though 
there are many thriving churches, and though much is undertaken 
to keep them well nourished, the primary rock upon which the 
Church stands has crumbled considerably. Unfortunately even the 
supporters of the churches rarely exhibit a more lively faith than 
the non-supporters. 

It is not so surprising that they should fail to live according to 
the moral principles of Christ. One can put such failure down to 
original sin, and forgive them. What should be a source of serious 
concern is that so many fail to recognize that belief in God means 
faith in His goodness; trust in His Sovereignty. A Christian should 
be a person who turns to God as naturally as a flower turns to the 
sun, or a hurt child turns toward its mother. But even in the coun- 
cils of Christendom the people, after a short opening prayer, rarely 
give evidence that they think God is anywhere around. For their 
real and fundamental trust has been placed elsewhere, in a spurious 
humanism which looks to man for the solution of problems. And 
their real and fundamental dread, contrary to that recommended by 
Isaiah, runs the gamut from the fear of failure in this world, to 
death-by-atom-bomb. In a manner of speaking, the deep root of 
the tree of religion—man’s childlike, natural, instinctive faith in 
God—has been pulled out. The tree has not yet wilted, and it is 
ornamented proudly with gifts, and tinsel, and paper chains. But 
if it is not put back somehow quickly into a fertile earth, it cannot 
last long. 

If there be any truth in this perception, our attention must be 
turned upon man. Further cherished tinsel on the tree will not help 
much. The paper chains handed down lovingly from generation to 
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generation will not bring back life. Theologically speaking, we must 
be humanists at least in beginning with man. 

I feel quite sure that to take the absolutist position and work, 
as it were, from heaven downward is not going to be effective. May 
this not be such a time in human events when we shall have to go 
back to a stage prior to theology, prior to institutional religion, and 
investigate, patiently and realistically, the nature of man, to see 
what facts about him give evidence for the reasonableness of belief 
in his creatureliness, his frailty, his hope, his sinfulness, his aspira- 
tion; to discover if there are in man himself such qualities and char- 
acteristics that the only reasonable account of him is one which goes 
beyond him? 

There is no avoiding anthropomorphism. There is no other place 
to begin except with man. All we know of truth, of the universe, 
of God Himself, we know through man. Therefore let us be hu- 
manists to that extent; that we shall begin where we ought to begin: 
on earth instead of in heaven, and work upward, to see if man as 
we know him can be explained properly, and in the light of the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the ages, without assuming the hypothesis 
of God. And though a hypothesis, tentatively held by the intellect, 
is no substitute for a living Christian faith, there is not too much 
chance of a man acquiring a burning faith unless he can at least 
make such a hypothesis. What has to be realized is that every age 
has its own intellectual and spiritual problems which must be met 
and surmounted. The problems call for different approaches, meth- 
ods, resources. 


It has often been said that no man is argued into religion. That 
is probably true. But reasonable men may be argued toward the 
truth. In the time of Christ, in fact throughout most of antiquity 
and down to this present time, there would have been little point 
in such a procedure as I am advocating. A universe without a 
creative, just, and merciful God would have been an unreasonable 
hypothesis. Today, it is the idea of a universe with a creative, just 
and merciful God which is widely questioned, and more widely, if 
tacitly, disregarded. 


I am aware that I am incompetent to contribute anything to such 
a proposed reconsideration of our theological framework, except pos- 
sibly in the day-by-day approach to laymen in what is termed peo- 
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ular apologetics. In the public presentation of our religion | think 
we must distinguish more clearly between theology and religion. 

Religious experience, of one kind or another, is common to men. 
It is a direct, concrete, intuitive apprehension of the world and its 
meaning. Or, in a fewer number of persons, it is a direct response to 
the Other, whom we call God. Theology is an exercise of the in- 
tellect in which one abstracts from living religion those experiences 
which are commensurable and reducible to some self-consistent 
system. Theology is a by-product of man’s religious experience, in 
the same way that the sciences are by-products of what you might 
call man’s sensory, this-world experience. The doctrines of the- 
ology help us to articulate the dense, vivid, disorganized perceptions 
of what Northrop calls the “aesthetic continuum” (and which we 
might term responses to revelation) which constitute the experience 
itself. 

Theology is primarily for the expert, the professional religionist. 
The layman is rarely concerned about the doctrines except in so 
far as they are clearly seen to be bound up with the cluster of ex- 
periences which have evoked a response from his whole being: his 
will and affections as well as his intellect. 

In this connection, it is to be remembered that the Christian 
teacher and preacher has two languages at his disposal: the language 
of theology and the language of religion. The language of theology, 
a technical, scientific, short-cut-language, is for the seminary, the pro- 
fessional books, the dialectic among the experts. The language of 
religion is non-technical, non-scientific; and it is for the layman. 
While one is never able, of course, to separate the languages com- 
pletely, it would be well in these days to try to express ourselves in 
the language of religion. This is exceedingly difficult since God 
is not a formula, but a Holy Person who defies exact description. 
But the Bible gives plenty of clues. 

In systematic theology we speak of the Logos as being the second 
person of the Trinity; or we describe the Holy Spirit as “proceeding 
from the Father through the Son.” No sensible person preaches in 
this sort of terminology, unless he is preaching to professors. It 
would be like telling a child who asked the name of a tree, that he 
was looking at an acer saccharum. The Hebrew prophets and poets 
spoke in the language of the common man. “The Lord is my shep- 
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herd,” or “the wind of God was on the face of the deep,” the “spirit 
like a dove descended.” 

A clear illustration of this gulf between professional and amateur 
is to be seen in our proposals for Church unity. The professional 
evidently is greatly concerned about a doctrine called Apostolic Suc- 
cession. The layman doesn’e give a “tinker’s dam” about apostolic 
succession. He cannot see its connection with the fundamental ex- 
perience of God and the fruits of true religion and virtue. The 
obstacle in his path to unity (provided there is one) concerns the 
practice of religion. He makes his response to God and gives ex- 
pression to his guilt, fear, and aspiration through the worship of a 
Christian community. What endangers that corporate worship, what- 
ever might adulterate it, cheapen it, even change it, is a threat to 
the wholeness of his religious response, which, if he values it at all, 
he values highly. The layman is afraid he “wouldn’t feel at home” 
in a Presbyterian form of corporate worship. Guarantee him that 
his church service will remain the same as it has always been; that 
it will not be lessened in color, dignity, majesty, form, either for 
him or his children’s children, and you can begin apostolic succession 
with Bishop Seabury or Archbishop Temple. The average layman 
will not be greatly concerned. This is not to discount the value in 
the doctrine of which I have been speaking. It is simply to point 
out that man knows where the heart of religion rests, or should 
rest, viz. in man’s whole experience of life, and through life in his 
response to God. A believing man therefore conceives his corporate 
worship as a much more important thing than any doctrine of that 
worship, or doctrines relevant thereto. The unbelieving man, the 
distraught, insecure, godless person of our age may be confused; he 
may have lost his spiritual home; but he has enough perception, 
simply because he is a man, to know that the heart of religion is 
not in theology, especially that of yesteryear. He knows that God 
must be apprehended through the whole motley, multicolored pat- 
tern of human life, and revealed to man through the common every- 
day experience. But it is in this pattern and this experience that 
he has not been able to find God because we have by no means 
made it clear what kind of God we are talking about in terms that 
are consistent with the knowledge of the ordinary man today. He 
will not take a substitute, or an antique phrase in place of the real 
thing; he knows the difference between shadow and substance. 
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This may have been a slight digression, but with this purpose: to 
illustrate the divergence between the theologian’s doctrinal system 
and man’s moral and spiritual experience. It is largely the profes- 
sionals who have caused this divergence and continue to enlarge it, 
by a blindness to the actual theological and spiritual situation, and 
by trying desperately to find some ancient formula which will work 
like a charm for themselves and their spiritually insecure fellow citi- 
zens of the time. 

We often say that church folk are ignorant of their religion; and 
we even suppose that a strong reason why men of today are so 
apathetic to our religion is that they do not know the teachings of 
the Church. In one sense this is certainly true. But our proposed 
cure is evidence that we do not understand the true sense. Our cure 
is to pour down the layman’s throat a prescription composed of 
various theological formulae. We seem intent to make vest-pocket 
theologians out of every prospective Christian, from the kindergarten 
to the Old People’s Home. This will never work. I doubt that it 
is necessary or even desirable. An English clergyman, Father Bull, 
once said, “People haven’t got time for religion, they have time only 
for faith.” 

People have work to do in the world and most of them do not 
have time for learning the “jots and tittles” of theological speculation. 
It seems to me no more essential for a layman to be expert in ex- 
pounding the meaning of the Nicene Creed than it is necessary for 
a man to be an accomplished lawyer or political commentator in 
order to be a good citizen. The object of a doctor is not to impart 
his technical information to all his patients. It is to keep them in 
sound health. The goal of a priest, or of any Christian for that 
matter, is to help people live a Christian life, to achieve some per- 
sonal experience of God, to be spiritually healthy. ‘It is not to get 
them to understand the kenotic theory in Christological doctrine. 


The great need of our time is to recover for people a living faith 
in a few, a very few, basic dogmas: The dogma that God exists as 
the Sovereign of creation in Whom man can put all his trust and all 
his hope. The dogma that Jesus Christ is the most climactic expres- 
sion in human life of the character of God. The dogma that man, a 
sinner, cannot save himself. The dogma that the rooted, everlasting 
principle of the universe is the principle of love. Possibly there are 
a few other fundamental dogmas; possibly the few might be ex- 
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pressed more adequately, more nobly. But the present tendency to 
stuff ecclesiastical formulas into the minds of the “faithful”, so that 
they become part-time theologians and little encyclopedias of church 
lore, is surely not going to accomplish what is needed. What is 
needed is restoration of faith in God. What we are doing is like 
trying to teach every traveler calculus in the belief that it will 
greatly increase his joy in riding on a train, and take away all home- 
sickness. What we seem to have forgotten is that the ancient and 
eternal truth of the Christian religion must be expressed in the 
“language of religion,” which is every-day language serving as a 
sacramental instrument of man; so that the experiences which gave 
rise to theology may be recaptured in this generation according to 
the knowledge, the imagination, the perceptions, the spiritual appre- 
hensions of the people of this time. Only after religion is expressed 
and interpreted in such a way can we give the experiences names and 
technical terms. And it is quite possible that the names and terms 
will be different from some of those now so commonly used without 
thought. 


If there is any truth in all this, if in fact, men’s faith in God has 
been lost so that He does not come into the realm of man’s ordinary 
activities and is rarely considered in the making of their plans and 
the forming of their judgments, then there is not much point in re- 
hearsing for people the classical doctrines. They may be interesting 
to us, but to most people they are irrelevant—at least in their 
classical form. 

We have been speaking about the Real Presence to people who 
have no idea of Holy Communion; of Holy Communion to those 
who do not understand a sacramental universe; of a sacramental 
universe to persons who have no notion of the nature of God; of 
the nature of God to people who are’not at all sure that He exists. 
It is a time to be humanistic—to go back to the Old Testament, or 
even before the Old Testament, and to learn, if possible, what man 
himself is. 

It has been said that the Church today has answers to questions 
that nobody is asking. Certainly, however, many a man is asking 
whether man is an “elaborate rat,” a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, an 
angel in disguise, or a comic strip character. It is not sufficient for 
us to bawl out complacently “man is God’s child and Heavenly 
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Father is looking after us.” We have to go at the problem more 
primitively, more scientifically, and build up evidence from the com- 
mon experience of men. Let me offer one example as a possible 
clue to my meaning. 

During an auto-ride one beautiful summer day, my small daughter 
said, “I’d like to go to the end of the world, to see what it’s like.” 
Unwittingly, she expressed something common to all men: the quest 
of the human spirit. All men are looking for something. They are 
filled with fabulous desires for some lost river; they have a thou- 
sand urgent, sometimes contradictory wants for food, and shelter, 
and happiness; for a mate with whom they may search out the 
depths of human love; for companionship, freedom, security; for 
a place in the land; for a knowledge that they belong on the earth. 
They are filled with strange desolations, anxieties and pains; they 
are immersed in prides and prejudices; they are shaken with the 
madness of laughter and the ecstasy of beauty. They are all un- 
measurable, unpredictable, complex; desiring to journey to the very 
limit of the world to find meaning and to grow in hope. 

This is concrete evidence, recognized by every man. It is for us 
to take such evidence and to ask, “What light do these facts cast 
upon our nature, our destiny, our purposes?” It is for us to in- 
quire if such evidence is included in non-Christian, non-theistic in- 
terpretations of the world. Does man in himself give evidence that 
he is at best an unhappy creature, tensed between two worlds, torn 
between earth and some non-earthly heaven? 

Or again, in our “popular” attempts to vindicate the existence and 
nature of God, we generally state God’s character as given in the 
historic creeds and the Bible. But something beyond this is needed 
as a variation in technique to suit a special problem of our age. 
We have to find other evidence. And here too, I repeat, all we 
know of God we know through man. Man’s experience, ideas, 
reasons, imagination, emotions, perceptions—in brief, man’s history. 
It must be from a careful historical and psychological study of man 
that we gather the evidence for the character of God. It seems to 
me that after this common experience of men has been searched and 
interpreted, then we can approach Christ who, as a man, confronts 
us beyond all others with the portrait of God; so that from believing 
that God must be at least as good as Christ, we make that leap of 
joyful faith which affirms that Christ is good as God is good; so per- 
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fectly superior to other men He must have a new name; so utterly 
unique among men he must be in fact the climactic, final revelation 
of God in human nature. 

This, 1 trust, is not Humanism in the wrong sense, but it is the 
humanistic approach. The world of today is saturated with human- 
ism, most of it of the dying kind. We ought to beat it on its own 
ground, and begin with the human, that men may see that the 
human points to someone beyond—to God. 

I am sure there is given to every man that gift of perception or 
imagination which enables him to see the given shape of the world. 
His reason and the accumulated knowledge of the years have aug- 
mented and clarified his understanding of the world. What he 
greatly lacks at present is trust in his own capacity to perceive truth 
that is given. What we lack as Christian ministers is the cleverness 
and imagination to see that, faced with this particular situation, we 
must somehow build a new house of faith. 

It will necessitate a real calibre of liberalism—a liberalism which 
is adventuresome, anxious to find new paths, ready to put in jeopardy 
the established ways if there be some further, clearer road to truth 
which will bring liberty to the human spirit. It will necessitate a 
liberalism which sees the good in humanism, and knows that for 
modern man to find his soul he must first find himself, and learn 
again the fabulous architecture of his own being. There is never 
anywhere else to begin but with man. He is the best evidence avail- 
able on this earth of the conditions and possibilities of his own na- 
ture; the best evidence we have of the existence and the nature of 
God. It seems to me only by such a re-beginning in our religious 
thought can we hope to recover for modern man a ready, child-like 
trustingness in the ancient statement upon which our faith is built, 
“The earth is the Lord’s.” As it was once given to man to perceive 
that truth, so let us hope it may be given again. 
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LIBERALISM, BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 
anp BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


By D. R. Vicary 


Director of Religious Education 


Diocese of Rochester, England 


I 
_ The Liberal ideal in biblical studies is one which bids us face 
the facts as far as we can know them, and form our judgments on 
the basis of new knowledge, with as little prejudice as possible. It 
still stands: it is the expression of simple honesty of mind. It came 
into theology from the natural sciences, where in a limited field it 
was easy to uphold. Like any new way of understanding, it had to 
struggle against prejudice and tradition, and in the course of its 
fight for recognition, many issues were ignored or distorted. The 
chief thing ignored was the conditioning effect of the age in which 
the Liberal ideal came into its own. We can hardly blame many of 
the early liberals either for their battle-scars, or for their being chil- 
_ dren of their time. We, in our day, shall be seen as suffering from 
other limitations. But this should not prevent us from seeing some 
of their errors in the light of new knowledge which has come to us. 
| The chief distortion was due to the fight with traditional creeds. The 
earlier biblical critics had to wage a bitter struggle, and in the course 
of it, their crusade had behind it both the drive of the quest for 
truth and not a little of the adolescent thrill of iconoclasm. The un- 
fortunate effect was that tradition became habitually suspect and 
liberals considered themselves in opposition to views which were 
labelled “Authoritarian”. 

Let us consider this fact of the conditioning effect of the age in 
which the Liberal ideal came into its own. First, we must observe the 
assumptions that were taken over from contemporary science—the 
reign of law, the idea of evolution and the validity of the scientific 
method. The effect of the reign of law was, as Prof. T. W. Manson 
puts it,’ “to discredit all the miracle stories which involve, or appear 


; "In his essay, “The failure of Liberalism to interpret the Bible as the Word of 
God”, in The Interpretation of the Bible, ed. Dugmore, p. 93. — 
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to involve any interference with the sacrosanct order of nature, any 
tampering with the endless chain of cause and effect.” The idea of 
evolution led to the understanding of the Old Testament as a series 
of steps upwards in man’s search for God, ignoring for the most part 
any emphasis on God’s self-revelation and search for man. Fortu- 
nately, both these misunderstandings have borne good fruit. They 
have led to a new understanding of miracle and revelation and they 
have emphasised the importance of history. 

The effects of scientific method were less satisfactory. For ex- 
ample, the correlation of data on a basis of similarity has provided 
an excellent way of systematising the enormous field of comparative 
religion; but the emphasis was upon what all religions had in com- 
mon and ignored the essential claims to uniqueness characteristic of 
the biblical writers. A further effect of scientific method is a neces- 
sary detachment from the object of study, so graphically described by 
Prof. H. H. Farmer in God and Men (p. 43). This detachment ent- 
ers into all studies, now as in the nineteenth century. But in the 
intellectual climate of the nineteenth century, it led to an emphasis 
on religion as a subject, a body of information, something pigeon- 
holed. Fortunately, this situation was saved by a parallel emphasis 
on religion as experience. However, from the assumption that na- 
tural law in the scientific sense reigned, religious expeience was best 
understood as an immanent process. “Religion” was thus in danger 
of becoming a branch of psychology—in spite of Schleiermacher. 

Other assumptions came in from contemporary thought. Among 
these, the most influential were an approach to history as’ develop- 
ment from simple to complex, a humanism which found many bibli- 
cal affirmations uncongenial, and a view of progress as a steady and 
automatic development largely depending on the advance of science 
in giving to man the mastery over nature and endless resources of 
comfort and prosperity. Small wonder that those who breathed this 
intellectual air neglected a good many parts of the Bible and disbe- 
lieved some of its chief statements. The whole burden of Atone- 
ment, of divine action in history, so central to the Bible, could hardly 
claim a place in what was called “the light of modern knowledge”. 

It is here that Karl Marx has served Christian Theology. What- 
ever else he may have done, Marx has made us aware of condition- 
ing forces. As Canon Alan Richardson has put it, “We have, in 
fact, perceived that an ideological element enters into the writing 
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of history, and this perception is of great significance for those who 
hold a faith which is based upon history. Of course this is not a 
new discovery, but its significance is the more obvious to us in an 
age in which the accepted categories of thought have broken 
down. ...”* He goes on: “The historian approaches his subject wear-- 
ing his own spectacles—those of his ‘liberal’ or Marxist or national- 
ist or Christian apperceptions. It is not possible to overcome this 
difficulty by simply removing one’s spectacles, because without them 
we can see nothing at all except a blurred object which has no par- 
ticular shape... . .” Thus, the point I would make here is that 
there is no such thing in the world of dealings with persons, and 
above all of dealings with the Divine Person, as a lack of bias. We 
bring to any study a set of categories for understanding it: these 
are very often independent of the subject. The Liberal ideal stil! 
stands: but in the light of this consideration, a good many of the 
judgments of those who called themselves liberals must be revised 
if the ideal is to be served. 


II 


The second feature of the rise of biblical criticism is that in the 


course of the fight to establish critical methods, tradition became 
habitually suspect and Liberals regarded themselves as pitted against 
“authoritarian” views. Since that time, one of the most valuable 
steps forward in theological thinking has been the emphasis on the 
distinction between fact and interpretation in the biblical history in 
general, and in the gospel story in particular. Fact and interpreta- 
tion are intimately interwoven, yet in all analytical biblical study we 
tend to dissect the one from the other, sometimes with a view to 
finding a new interpretation. But when we come to the heart of 
the Gospel, the unity of fact and interpretation cannot be sundered 
without denying either or both. This becomes clear when we con- 
sider some parts of the gospel story. For example, many agree that 
such a person as Jesus Christ lived, but they do not agree with St. 
Peter’s verdict, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”. 
In this case, there is some agreement in the realm of fact (though 
it is true that a non-Christian’s estimate of “fact” would differ 
widely from St. Peter’s), and no agreement in the realm of interpre- 
tation. In the case of the death of Christ, the fact is undisputed, 
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and the existence of many theories of Atonement shows that there 
can be latitude in interpretation without denying the fact—after all, 
a modern Jew would admit the fact but deny the interpretation. But 
the position is different when we consider either Christ’s Messianic 
claim or the Resurrection.” When we come to the claim that Christ 
rose from the dead, in the sense that his physical body really did 
leave the tomb without human agency, we find that fact and inter- 
pretation cannot be divorced. If the interpretation is held that the 
Resurrection is the declaration, in an event in history, of the victory 
of the Cross, declaring a new order from above, then clearly it had 
to happen. St. Paul was clear that if it did not so happen, then 
our faith is vain and we are yet in our sins.“ If, however, we deny 
this interpretation, then we are bound to deny the fact, or explain 
it in other terms—terms which have been borrowed from psychology, 
and implicitly deny the character of a unique act, which is the 
heart of the Gospel of the resurrection. There is thus a unity of fact 
and interpretation which cannot be escaped. 

The interpretation comes to us with the authority of biblical wit- 
ness and church tradition behind it. We make our verdict on the 
authority of our individual judgment after weighing up all the evi- 
ence and the worth of the various authorities. Unfortunately, those 
who have rejected the interpretation of Bible and Church consider 
themselves free from authoritarian shackles. They are in an illusory 
position. The authority to which they bow is a monistic philosophy, 
or scientific humanism, or merely “modern thought.” Everyone ap- 
peals to an authority: opinions differ as to which authority is the 
primary one. I would repeat in this context: the Liberal ideal still 
stands—that of humility before the facts as far as we can know 
them. We have a vocation in upholding it and defending toleration 
and the right of private judgment. However, I cannot help suspect- 
ing that many who call themselves Liberals are in a precarious posi- 
tion if they dare to think themselves free from authoritarianism, 
when their concealed authorities are nineteenth century science and 
Victorian or modern humanism. 

The two major problems, then, in the relation between Biblical 
Criticism to Biblical Theology are the problem of authority and the 
nature of inevitable bias. 


"See Hebert, The Authority of the Old Testament, London, 1947, ch. 4. 
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III 

It is necessary next to consider some new factors which enter the 
situation for biblical criticism after, say, 1910, and present us with 
new insights which we must take account of if we are to follow the 
ideal of honest study. They are, broadly speaking, of two kinds: 

(a) Those factors in contemporary life which will affect our under- 
standing of any faith that claims to have to do with the business of 
living. Here we have such an array as: the abundant disillusion 
of secular hopes and the decay of belief in automatic progress; the 
presence of tragedy in the lives of so many after the second world- 
wide upheaval of war within a generation after the first; increasing 
suspicion of plans based on the assumption of the natural goodness 
of human nature; the persecution of the Christian church; and a 
new demand for a corporate life over against the old individualism 
which may have been the inspiration of democracy but does not give 
it a lasting philjosophy. In the presence of these influences, the Bible 
comes into its own, with its emphasis on sin and judgment, on the 
witnessing community proclaiming God’s saving act in Christ. We 
have before us a different theological task from that of a former 
generation. This was expressed by Archbishop Temple in his Pre- 
face to the 1938 Report on Doctrine in the Church of England: “Tf 
the security of the nineteenth century, already shattered in Europe, 
finally crumbles away in our country, we shall be pressed more and 
more towards a theology of Redemption. In this we shall be coming 
closer to the New Testament.” He expanded this theme in an arti- 
cle in Theology two years later, when, comparing the theological tasks 
of two successive generations he said: “We have to face this tor- 
mented world, not as offering a means to its coherence in thought 
and its harmony in practice, but as challenging it in the name and 
power of Christ crucified and risen.”* It has become clear that if 
we are to do justice to the hard facts of our times, our interpretation 
of the facts of biblical history must approximate the traditional one. 

(b) The other new factors entering the modern situation are new 
evaluations in biblical studies since the first achievements of biblical 
criticism. Of these, three are most significant. First, there is the 
new estimate of the community as a witnessing community, with a 
doctrine of the Church as “part of the distinctive Christian doctrine 
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of God revealed as love in Jesus Christ”. Many streams have con- 
tributed to this influence. One stream comes from Gunkel’s folk-lore 
studies into Form-criticism, with its emphasis on the part played by 
the community in the formation of the earliest tradition. Another 
stream comes in such a work as Newton Flew’s Jesus and His Church 
with its correlation of the preaching of the Kingdom of God and the 
Ecclesia. This new emphasis raises the question of a corporate au- 
thority from the very infancy of the Church. Sccondly, there is the 
study of the meaning of the Kingdom of God, a new correlation of 
eschatology with conceptions of revelation and history. Thirdly, and 
more subtly, there is the re-estimation of the Hebrew element as 
over against the Greek element in the New Testament. This latter 
point is especially important because so much of our modern method 
of study and ideal of education is Greek.” The landmark in English 
biblical studies of this revaluation is, I suppose, Hoskyns and Davey’s 
Fourth Gospel. It brings with it the emphasis on the divine as the 
Holy God, personally acting in history; it reinstates the categories 
of eschatology, judgment, and atonement; and it interprets life and 
theology in terms of the fundamental unity of the intellectual, the 
moral, and the mystical. 

In these ways, then, new knowledge, new experience have caused 
many to revise their judgments in biblical studies: and it is possible 
for those who are most faithful to the Liberal ideal to find themselves, 
as they face new light, to be poles apart from those who call them- 
selves Liberals. 


IV 


We come, lastly, to see the connection between biblical theology 
and biblical criticism in the light of what has been stated above. 
Biblical theology may be defined as theology based on Bible study 
and gaining its insights and categories of thought from the Bible. 
In this it is contrasted with a theology which may be based on Bible 
study, but which judges the Bible in the light of the understanding of 
a particular age, as an external criterion. All Bible study involves 
the use of reason, experience, and knowledge gained from other 
branches of study. In this field, the Liberal ideal can never be es- 
caped: it is an expression of the demand for honesty and humility 
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of mind, essential for everyone, whether he call himself biblical theo- 
logian, biblical critic or just plain “Liberal.” Honesty demands that 
the new light shall be taken into account and that we recognise our 
bias: humility demands that we face the problems of authority. 

Biblical criticism is absolutely necessary. It is the preliminary to 
understanding the fulness of the biblical revelation. We have to use 
critical appreciation if we are to discover that there is such a thing 
as a biblical theology. But our methods are bound to involve us in 
abstraction. We cannot escape the fact that in the process of setting 
the human mind as critic over the channel of divine revelation, we 
may find ourselves in the arrogant position of judging God himself. 
We may say in all reverence that we are entitled to do this, for it 
is the glory of the Incarnation and of the whole divine entry into 
history that God does so subject himself to man. This is a truly 
biblical insight. The demand that it places upon us is to let the 
revelation determine for us our fundamental outlook. This demand 
gives a characteristic relationship between the student and his sub- 
ject-matter. 

In practice, the relationship between our criticism and the divine 
revelation which gives the form to a biblical theology, is a dialecti- 
cal one. We criticise, then surrender to the light: we criticise afresh 
in the light of new surrender—a surrender of prejudice, habit of 
thought, or unwillingness to see. ... We apprehend afresh. . . . For 
a biblical theologian, growth in knowledge goes hand in hand with 
growth in faith. What we surrender is our bias, recognising that 
even our estimate of our bias makes us children of our own time. 

In this relation of the Word of God to human judgment, we are 
clearly facing the question of authority. We have three authorities: 
the Bible, as over against the Church as interpreter of the Bible and 
over against the individual conscience and understanding; the Church 
as interpreter of the Bible and superior to the individual judgment; 
and the individual conscience, without which none of the other two 
authorities would have any ultimate sway. We have to answer the 
question: which is the primary authority? And when we have an- 
swered that question, we are immediately aware that we have a bias. 
Whatever authority we regard as primary, we are not impartial Bible 
students. But in the face of the revelation, we are bound to ex- 
amine our bias. In practice, none of these authorities exists im 
vacuo: they all play a part in the forming of our judgments. The 
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greatest harm is done to the cause of truth when the conception of 
authority becomes static. It has happened in the way in which the 
authority of the Church has been defined; it has happened in the 
conception of authority embodied in Fundamentalism; it has hap- 
pened, I believe, in the case of those Liberals who have raised to 
the level of dogma some of the affirmations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which to a younger generation appear not to have stood the 
test of time. 

Thus biblical theology aemanacs that we approach Bible study with 
the conviction that the Holy Spirit will reveal to our understanding 
the meaning of the unique revelation. Since this is the revelation of 
the Living God, we can, in the last analysis, only worship before 
what we know. If anyone is not ashamed of having that kind of 
bias, he can find in biblical criticism the handmaid of faith. 


SHAFTESBURY, CHRISTIANITY, AND FRIENDSHIP 


By Atrrep Owen ALpRIDGE 
_ The University of Maryland’ 

When a writer takes pen in hand to express an opinion on any 
subject not strictly factual, he can never predict the response which 
will be accorded his words after they reach print. Ideas, to him 
innocuous, may be interpreted as incendiary and pernicious; off-hand 
comments may be seized upon as objects for relentless scrutiny; 
side-issues, subordinate or corollary propositions, may become rally- 
ing points for new schools and sects; and fundamental conclusions 
which come as the result of laborious compilation and sifting of 
ideas may be accepted as obvious, or ignored. A neat phrase may 
rise to fame; the principle to which it is loosely attached may sink 
to oblivion. Place, personality and period seem to be the arbiters of 
fame. A remark which in one setting falls upon deaf ears. in another 
creates a forensic fury. A statement which from one pen may pass 
for piety is interpreted as blasphemy from another. An allusion 
which meets only indifference one year, may suddenly be seized upon 
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as bold and daring the next. There is no accounting for public 
taste or temperament. 

The writings of Lord Shaftesbury illustrate the peculiar eccentric 
selectivity of popular interest. Although Shaftesbury’s philosophicai 
principles undoubtedly made their mark on other philosophers and 
in direct or indirect fashion made an impression on the thought of 
the eighteenth century, the concepts most widely associated with 
his name were not fundamental principles of epistemology or meta- 
physics, but largely glittering surface notions which make good topics 
for academic debate, queries such as whether ridicule is the test of 
truth or whether the doctrine of a future state is a reliable prop to 
virtue. In this class belongs the extended discussion throughout the 
eighteenth century of a reference in An Essay on the Freedom of Wit 
and Humour to the omission in the Gospels of a particular injunction 
to the cultivation of private friendship. As a result of a single para- 
graph in the Characteristics, over a score of writers, primarily di- 
vines, during the rest of the century felt it incumbent upon them- 
selves to consider the relationship between friendship and Chris- 
tianity. Shaftesbury’s startling proposition is an adjunt to his seri- 
ous protest against the theological justification of the selfish system 
of ethics. In his Inquiry concerning Virtue, published in 1699, Shaftes- 
bury had objected to the theological doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments in a future state as a motive to virtue. According to Shaftes- 
bury’s principles, a goodness enforced by hope of reward or fear of 
punishment is not virtue at all, but selfishness and servility. Truc 
virtue consists in having one’s inclinations and affections suitable and 
agreeing with the good of one’s kind or of the system of which one 
is a part. Only when one has come to have an “affection towards 
what is morally good, and can like or affect such good for its own 
sake. as good and amiable in itself’ may one be considered in som: 
degree good and virtuous.” There is more to Shaftesbury’s moral 
system, however, than this variation of the formula of virtue fo! 
virtue’s sake. By dint of an elaborate demonstration, he comes tc 
the conclusion that virtue, although completely alien to mercenary 
motives, is the only quality which can make man happy, that “virtue 
is the good, and vice the ill of every one.” 

Applying this principle in the Essays on ... Wit and Humour, 
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Shaftesbury condemns the moralists who have persisted in emphasiz- 
ing the mercenary motives to virtue, who have not been content to 
show the natural advantages of beauty and virtue. By talking so q 
much of its rewards, Shaftesbury charges, they have made it sordid 
bargaining, and to be bribed or terrified into honesty shows no real 
honesty or merit and deserves no reward. “If the inclination be ea 
right,” he says, “’tis a perverting of it, to apply it solely to the re- a 
ward,” for this is ignoring the intrinsic value of the thing itself.‘ 
After this very serious defence of his principle, Shaftesbury pro- _ 
ceeds to apply it ironically to the ethics of the New Testament, pre- 
tending to believe that a recognition of this sublime principle had 
caused the omission from the Scriptures of precepts advocating 
friendship and patriotism. He affects to be ready to believe that the 
true reason these heroic virtues “have so little notice taken of them 
in our holy religicn, is because there would have been no room left 
for disinterestedness had they been entitled to a share of that in- 
finite reward which Providence has by revelation assigned to other 
duties.” Private friendship and zeal for the public and the nation . 
are virtues purely voluntary, Shaftesbury asserts, and thus are no 
essential parts of a Christian’s charity. His religion does not so tie 
him to the affairs of this life or oblige him “to enter into such en- 
gagements with this lower world, as are of no help to him in acquiring pet 
a better.” In mock-serious terms, Shaftesbury asserts that the * . 
Christian’s “conversation is in heaven” and that he has no occasion 


“for such supernumerary cares, or embarrassments here on earth, as ‘ead 
may obstruct his way thither, or retard him in the careful task cf ae :. 
working out his own salvation.” ‘If there be any heavenly reward 2 : 
for friendship or patriotism, it is “happily concealed from us; that at x 


we may be the more deserving of it when it comes.”” 


Shaftesbury next admits with feigned reluctance that in the Old 
Testament these virtues are both exemplified and recommended as 
honorable and worthy of imitation, Saul representing patriotism, and ". 
David and Jonathan representing friendship. The purpose of this 4 
concession, however, is not at all to praise the Old Testament for a 
its ethical teaching, but to accentuate the weakness of the New in _ ” 
its failing to enjoin friendship and patriotism and its offering re- 
wards for practicing the virtues it does mention. Thus Shaftesbury 
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_— out that the virtue of Saul and David “had only the common 

_ reward of praise attributed to it, and could not claim a future re- 
compense under a religion which taught no future state.” Under 
the Christian religion, however, which does teach a future state, 
friendship and patriotism are purely voluntary. Since these virtues 
are not enjoined by command, it is left to philosophy and the rea- 
son of the individual Christian to induce him to practice them. 


He who would be generous had the means. He who would 
frankly serve his friend, or country, at the expense even of his 
life, might do it on fair terms. Dulce et decorum est was his 
sole reason. “Iwas inviting and becoming. "Twas good and 
honest. And this is still a good reason, and according to com- 
mon sense, I will endeavour to satisfy you.’ 


The one New Testament verse which seems to confute Shaftesbury’s 
flippant view of Christianity and friendship, Shaftesbury interprets 
as a mere hazard of opinion, the uncertainty of which completely 
vindicates his own position. This verse in the seventh chapter of 
Romans contains Paul’s words, “Peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die.” Shaftesbury remarks that the Apostle 
judiciously supposes this principle “to belong to human nature; 
though he is so far from founding any precept on it, that he ushers 
his private opinion with a very dubious peradventure.” 

Although Shaftesbury is probably merely applying his own pre- 
scription of facetiousness and good-natured banter in this section 
of his essay, his remarks are based on a slight inconsistency which 
none of the excited critics who took him seriously seems to have 
perceived. He first condemns Christianity for its mercenary doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments; then he delicately scoffs at it for 
not enjoining friendship and patriotism, suggesting that the failure 
to promise rewards for these virtues is a weakness. 

Nearly all writers who replied to Shaftesbury referred to the 
many Scriptural passages prescribing the virtues of benevolence and 
charity, but Shaftesbury anticipates and disposes of their answers in 
a footnote by asserting that by private friendship he does not mean 
these general virtues “which every Christian is obliged to show 
towards all men, and in particular towards his fellow-Christians.” 
Instead he means “that peculiar relation which :s formed by a con- 
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sent and harmony of minds, by mutual esteem, and reciprocal tend- 
erness and affection,” the type of friendship which existed between 
David and Jonathan, Plato and Dion, and Cato and Brutus. Lest 
outraged Christians condemn this view of the Scriptures as singular, 
unorthodox, or blasphemous, Shaftesbury quotes at length “what the 
learned and pious Bishop Taylor says in his Treatise on Friendship.” 
You inquire, says he [Taylor], 


how far a dear and a perfect friendship is authorized by the 
principles of Christianity? To this I answer, that the word 
_ friendship in the sense we commonly mean by it, is not so much 

as named in the New Testament, and our religion takes no 
notice of it. You think it strange; but read on, before you 
spend so much as the beginning of a passion or a wonder upon 
it. There is mention of friendship of the world; and it is said 
to be enmity with God; but the word is nowhere else named, 
or to any other purpose, in all the New Testament. It speaks 
of friends often; but by friends are meant our acquaintance, or 
our kindred, the relatives of our family, or our fortune, or, our 
sect, etc—And I think I have reason to be confident, that the 
word friend (speaking of human intercourse) is no other ways 
used in the Gospels, or Epistles, or Acts of the Apostles.” And 
afterwards, “Christian charity,” says he, “is friendship to all 
the world; and when friendships were the noblest things in the 
world, charity was little, like the sun drawn in at a chink, or 
his beams drawn into the centre of a burning-glass. But Chris- 
tian charity is friendship expanded like the face of the sun, 
when it mounts above the eastern hills.” 


Taylor quite apparently regards the Christian virtue of charity as 
more sublime than the pagan virtue of friendship. Shaftesbury 
quotes him, however, for two reasons: to point out that “the good 
Bishop draws all his notions as well as examples of private friend- 
ship from the heathen world, or from the times preceding Chris- 
tianity,” and to place the weight of respected ecclesiastical authority 
behind his own comments on Christianity and friendship. Certainly 
Taylor’s paradoxes are no less startling than Shaftesbury’s. Yet 
Taylor’s were accepted as pious meditations; whereas Shaftesbury’s 
were condemned as diabolical sophisms. The intentions of the two 
men were undoubtedly different; yet the assaults on Shaftesbury 
were directed not against his iconoclastic intentions, but against the 
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literal truth of his assertions, a point on which he was no more vul- 
nerable than was Taylor. 

Although it is still a matter of doubt whether Shaftesbury was a 
‘Christian in any but the broadest sense of the word, there is no 
doubt that he believed virtue to be independent of religion. He 
regarded Stoic and Platonic concepts of virtue as more sublime than 
those of the Christian Scriptures even though laboring to prove that 
the “perfection and height of virtue must be owing to the belief of 
a God.” This preference of classical to Christian morality is even 
more explicitly stated by Shaftesbury’s disciple, Anthony Collins, in 
his Discourse of Free-Thinking two years after the Characteristics. 
He represents Christianity as falling short of Epicurus’s morality in 
point of friendship, and, like Shaftesbury, he brings in Bishop Tay- 
lor’s Discourse of the Nature and Offices of Friendship as, in the 
words of an adverse critic, “maintaining this Charge against Chris- 
tianity.”” 

In the same year in which Collins’ Discourse appeared, Bishop 
Berkeley accused the free-thinkers of intellectual myopia and preju- 
dice. “These sagacious men,” he wrote in the Guardian No. 126, 


‘cannot see the wood for trees.’ That a religion, whereof the 
main drift is to inspire its professors with the most noble and 
disinterestedness spirit of love, charity, and beneficence, to all 
mankind; or, in other words, with a friendship to every indi- 
vidual man; should be taxed with the want of that very virtue, 
_ is surely a glaring evidence of the blindness and prejudice of 


its aversaries. 


It cannot be said with assurance that Berkeley had read Collins’ 
Discourse this soon after publication, but it is almost certain that he 
is referring to Shaftesbury even though the rest of the paper is de- 
voted to theories of benevolence of the same nature as Shaftesbury’s. 
This number of the Guardian appears to be the only direct link be- 
tween Shaftesbury and the Addison circle. 

In a series of sermons delivered against freethinkers in 1713 and 
1714, Collins is accused by Benjamin Ibbot of misrepresenting both 
Christianity and Bishop Taylor. It is true, he says, that the word 
friendship “in that particular signification which human Writings 
put upon it” is not found in the New Testament, but the virtue 
itself is there and “carried to a higher pitch than in any of the 
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Heathen Moralists.”* Here Ibbot is referring to the “universal Love 
and Good-Will which we are commanded to bear towards all Men,” 
the virtues of benevolence and charity. In spite of Shaftesbury’s 
foresight in obviating this reply by carefully distinguishing between 
friendship and benevolence, nearly all of the defenders of Revelation 
followed Ibbot in making use of the doctrine of universal love as 
their principal weapon. 

Ibbot sets about rescuing Bishop Taylor from the clutches of the 
freethinkers by asserting that they had misrepresented his meaning 
by giving incomplete quotations, that immediately after their fav- 
orite passage from Taylor, the Bishop says, “But by Friendships, I 
suppose you mean, the greatest Love and the greatest Usefulness, 
and the most open Communication, and the noblest Sufferings, and 
the most exemplar Faithfulness, and the severest Truth, and the 
heartiest Counsel, and the greatest Union of Minds, of which brave 
Men and Women are capable.” Friendship, in Taylor’s phrase, has 
been new-christened Charity, “And Christian Charity is Friendship 
to all the World.” These passages are cited to show that the free- 
thinkers are contending over words. The virtue or duty meant by 
the word friendship, Ibbot declares, “makes the brightest part of 
the Doctrine of the Gospel, and was practis’d in far greater Per- 
fection by our Saviour, and his Apostles, and the primitive Chris- 
tians, than by Epicurus or any of his Free-Thinking Sect.” 

Another Boyle lecturer in sermons preached in 1717 and 1718 as- 
serts that that friendship used in Shaftesbury’s and Collins’ sense, 
i.e. “that particular Relation, which is formed by a Consent and 
Harmony of Minds,” is actually not a virtue when abstracted from 
the mutual good offices by which it is cultivated. These offices, he 
declares, are alone the virtues of this relation, and these are ex- 
pressly commanded by Christian law.° 

Collins had introduced Epicurus in his Discourse as one of a list 
of great men, designed to prove that “they who have been distin- 
guished in all ages for their understanding and virtue have been 
free-thinkers.” Another critic of Collins, however, the famed con- 
troversialist Richard Bentley, charges that Collins’s only reason for 
introducing Epicurean friendship was indirectly to sneer at Chris- 


°A Course of Sermons Preach’d for the Lecture founded by the Honourable Robert 
Boyle Esq. (London, 1727), 199. 
*John Leng, Natural Obligations to Believe the Principles of Religion (London, 


1730), Pp. 505. 
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tianity by saying that it does not anywhere particularly require of 
us such a high degree of virtue. “So that we are to supply and 
perfect the gospel moral out of an atheistical system; and Christ 
is to go to Epicurus, as to the superior rabbi.” This is impudent 
and dully profane, according to Bentley, for friendship is celebrated 
in the Old Testament by both precept and examples, and there is no 
occasion to mentior it in the New Testament. Here friendship loses 
its name and becomes the superior affection of brotherly love and 
charity. Particular friendships are not forbidden or discouraged in 
_ the gospel, “but there needed no precept to . . . require what na- 
ture itself” sufficiently prompts us to; indeed, “a bridle was more 
necessary than a spur.” 

This reasoning is echoed in 4 Letter to a Deist by John Balguy, 
_who also asserts that Shaftesbury’s cavil is groundless and unjust.” 
If men reckon friendship among their privileges, he asks, why must 
they insist upon its being made a duty? Christ was purposely silent 
on the subject of friendship because he wished to widen and enlarge 
men’s affections, not to straiten them. We should be content that he 
neither expressly approved nor condemned friendship. More im- 
portant than this silence, he not only encouraged, but strictly en- 
joined the love of enemies, a duty previously littlhe known or prac- 
tised. Similarly, he did not enjoin love of one’s country although 
he practised it. Patriotism when regularly entertained and pur- 
sued is a noble affection, Balguy declares, but when it weakens 
higher obligations or alienates men’s affections from the rest of 
mankind, it becomes inglorious and detrimental. Examples given 

of this pernicious extreme are the theological isolationism of the 
Jews and the cultural pride and arrogance of the Greeks. Calling 
all other peoples barbarians, they assumed an unlimited license to 
_ conquer and plunder. Christianity, in contrast to this narrow par- 
tality, teaches us “to love all Men as Neighbours, as Countrymen, 
_as Friends, as Brethren.” 

Although the chief arguments against Shaftesbury are fully stated 
in Balguy’s Letter, a later writer received most of the encomiums for 
answering Shaftesbury, probably because his answer, a sermon, was 
: advertised as “The Christian Benevolence vindicated against the Ob- 


Alexander Dyce ed.. Works of Richard Bentley (London, 1838), III. 418. 
"Tbid., III, 419. 
™%(London, 1726), 27-30. 
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country.” 


and pernicious. 
neglected in favor of public benevolence and universal love. Taking 
over Balguy’s interpretation of history, Foster declares that the Jews 
and Romans would have construed commendations of patriotism 


“This answer seems to have gained widest circulation. for the author is widely 
regarded as the best spokesman for Christianity on the subject. His sermons were 
translated into French and German. and the reviewers paid particular attention to 
his remarks on friendship. See J. A. Trinius, Freydenker-Lexicon (Leipzig, 1759) 
In 1757 in a German periodical named Die Religion, a letter appeared 
by C. G. Breslau, urging that Shaftesbury’s objection to Christianity on the grounds 
that it gives no stimulus toward true friendship. be rejected. 


“Sermons (London. 1736). 49-76. 


pp. 416-17. 


jections of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
is obviously misrepresenting Shaftesbury consciously or unconsciously, 
for the latter had said nothing critical of benevolence. In the in- 
troductory remarks as well as in the title, Foster nevertheless as- 
serts that he is answering an objection made against “the perfection 
of the Christian scheme of benevolence” from its “not having par- 
ticularly recommended private friendship, and the love of our 
He builds his case against Shaftesbury upon the Shaftes- 
burian doctrine that universal benevolence is the supreme law to all 
rational beings and therefore must not be superseded or weakened 
by any selfish or partial affections. His departure from Shaftesbury 
consists in categorizing private friendships and an attachment to 
particular societies as partial affections, the former because they 
“have been only little parties in vice and mischief, and public dis- 
order” and the latter because it conspires “against justice, honour, 
liberty, and the peace and happiness of the world.” Whatever ele- 
ments of virtue are found in friendship and patriotism, Foster main- 
tains, following the argument of his predecessors, are included in the 
Christian principle of universal benevolence. It is no objection 
against moral discourses, he observes, that they lay down general 
rules primarily, “for these alone are eternal and unchangeable,” the 
application of them depending upon a variety of circumstances. Thus 
the great law of universal benevolence may be applied in individual 
friendship according to individual discretion and judgment. Friend- 
ship cannot be a matter of strict and indispensable duty upon all as 
Shaftesbury maintains, for it depends entirely on circumstances be- 
yond our power. Since many men never find in their acquaintance 
any persons “proper to be chosen for a close and intimate friend,” 
the enjoining of private friendship in the general would be absurd ; 
It is necessary likewise that narrow patriotism be 
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as licence for imperial conquest and tyranny. After demonstrating 
these reasons why Christianity does not need to enjoin friendship 
and patriotism, Foster goes on to brand as “a false insinuation” 
the notion that Christianity has not encouraged them. Giving 
as evidence of friendship, the example of Christ in choosing 
twelve disciples, one of whom he made his friend (John xix:20), and 
as evidence of love of country, the examples of Christ weeping over 
the impending ruin of Jerusalem (Luke xix:41) and Paul wishing 
that he might be accursed from Christ for the salvation of his 
= brethren (Romans ix:3), Foster comes to the conclusion that 
“Christianity is represented as being defective for what is its chief 
excellency.” Shaftesbury’s great pains to distinguish between friend- 
ship and benevolence were in vain, for Foster’s whole case is based 

on an attempt to present Shaftesbury as attacking benevolence. 

The two ideas were similarly fused in a “Letter on Benevolence” 
in the Weekly Miscellany, 286, June 16, 1738. Here Shaftesbury’s 
comments on friendship are given in full followed by his quotation 
from Bishop Taylor, which the periodical recommends as a sufficient 
antidote to Shaftesbury’s peison. The author adds that Christ’s 
knowledge of human nature, his understanding that we naturally 
unite our interests with those of our friends or of a narrow com- 
munity, kept him from prescribing friendship as a duty, “that he 
might not add the Weight of Religion to this natural Byas.” Similar 
pulpit phraseology is used in an essay by George Turnbull, 4” Jm- 
partial Enquiry into the moral Character of Jesus Christ: Wherein 
he is considered as a Philosopher, an essay which does not name 
Shaftesbury, but answers his observations.” 

The century’s most extensive criticism of Shaftesbury, John Brown’s 
Essays on the Characteristics, has, as one might expect, a great deal 
on the subject of friendship.” After quoting the by now well-known 
passage, Brown remarks that the most heroic virtue is that which 

_ procures the greatest public happiness. The extreme degree of friend- 
ship applauded by the ancients and by Shaftesbury, Brown holds to 
be repugnant to virtue because it diminishes the love of all in favor 
of the love for one and may gratify an individual at the expense of 
the public. Even though affection be its ruling principle, “the friendly 
Affection is no more meritorious than the conjugal, paternal, or filial 


ve 


%(London, 1740), 61. 
(London, 1751), 332-48. 


fection.” The Gospel truly portrays friendship as little above 
selfishness, Brown declares, calling attention to Shaftesbury’s admis- 
sion, in his letters to Molesworth, that family relationships are selfish. 
If, Brown continues, we take Shaftesbury’s view that friendship can 
arise only “from a Consent and Harmony of Minds,” it is a basis too 
narrow and with no relation to virtue, for we may as well look for 
a face resembling our own. But if we take a view not generally 
held, that it means “Love and Esteem for the virtuous or worthy,” 
then it is enjoined by the Gospel. 
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Brown uses similar reasoning in discussing “a Zeal for the Public 
and our Country.” (If Shaftesbury means a zeal inconsistent with 
the common welfare of man, for example, aggressive armies plunder- 
ing and slaughtering, it is not a virtue. If he means, however, such 


regard to our country’s welfare “as shall induce us to sacrifice every - 


View of private Interest for its Accomplishment, yet still in Sub- 
ordination to the greater Law of universal Justice,” then it is in- 
volved in the Christian principle of universal charity. Brown affirms 
that Shaftesbury really understood this principle since in the follow- 
ing passage from The Moralists, he set it above private friendship 
and love of country. 


Can any friendship . . . be so heroick, as that towards man- 
kind? Do you think the love of friends in general, and of one’s 
country, to be nothing? or that particular friendship can well 
subsist without such an enlarg’d affection, and sense of obliga- 
tion to society? .. . That to be a friend to any one in particular, 
’twas necessary to be first a friend to mankind.” 


On the basis of these passages, Brown triumphantly concludes that 
Shaftesbury not only misrepresents Christianity, but plainly contra- 
dicts himself. To admit that general benevolence is more sublime 
than friendship is not necessarily a contradiction, however, par- 
ticularly in view of Shaftsbury’s great care to distinguish between 
the two. 

Brown’s decrving of private friendship was condemned shortly 
after by Owen Ruffhead in an article in the Monthly Review in 
which he accuses Brown of attempting “seriously and soberly to 
argue all private friendship out of the world as incompatible with 


“Robertson ed., Characteristics, Il, 36, 40. 
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_ the production of the public good, or greatest happiness.”™ If each 
person seeks the good of his little community, Ruffhead declares, 
public good will necessarily follow and “private friendship be made 
the basis of public felicitv.” Another critic of Brown, the anony- 
mous author of Animadversions on Mr. Brown’s Three Essays on 

7 the Characteristics, defends Shaftesbury by insisting that Shaftesbury 

_ had acknowledged the Christian obligation of universal charity and 
that his remarks on friendship were not delivered as an objection 
against Christianity, being no more an insinuation against it than 
the same observations in Taylor and other Christian divines.” An- 
other anonymous author, a Scotsman who wrote on The Profit and 

Loss of Religion against Lord Kames and Shaftesbury, was greatly 

incensed by Shaftesbury’s arrogating “heroic” virtues to non-Chris- 

tian systems and denying them to Christianity, and ironically asked 

: whether loving our enemies and doing good to them that hate us 

are not heroic duties.” 

Shortly after Brown’s essays, the most popular anti-deist work 
of the century, John Leland’s View of the Principal Deistical Writers 
attacked Shaftesbury and Collins jointly for their comments on 
friendship.” Leland refers to the Christian doctrine of benevolence, 
quotes Taylor’s and Shaftesbury’s observations that it is the most 
heroical virtue, and points out that the Gospel, in addition to enjoin- 
ing a general affection towards all men, requires us to cultivate a 

eine fervent affection toward good men. 

More than twenty years after Leland’s View the controversy was 
revived and given a new twist by Soame Jenyns, a Christian apolog- 
ist who adopted and defended Shaftesbury’s assertions that friend- 

ship and patriotism are not found in Christianity.” He differed 


radically from Shaftesbury, however, in denying that these virtues 


should be admitted by Christianity. Patriotism should be excluded, 
he says, because it “not only falls short of, but directly counteracts, 
the Extensive Benevolence of this religion,” and friendship likewise 


Review of Abubeker to Zelim (Feb.. 1758), XVIII, 97-107. 
(London. 1752), 50-51. 


(Edinburgh, 1753). 247. 

(London. 1798) Fifth Edition, I, 98-99. In 1765 the great German theologian 
Mosheim presented a lengthy discourse on friendship in which Shaftesbury’s ard 
Collins’ remarks were analyzed and refuted with arguments drawn mainly from Le- 
land. Sitten-Lehre den Heiligen Schrift (Halle. 1765). VII. 502-520. 

4 View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion (London. 1771) Third 


‘it is too narrow and Jenyn’s 
by no means original, but apparently still somewhat shocking, were 
replied to in a pamphlet which sold at least two editions, the bulk 
of which was devoted to Christianity and friendship. The chief 
novelty in the dispute between Jenyns and his answerer is that here 
a clergyman is defending friendship and patriotism, asserting that 
they are both virtues and Christian duties. His argument, however, 
is the familiar one, the proving that friendship and patriotism are 
really a single virtue, part of universal benevolence. Contrary to 
the example of most of the clergymen writing on the subject, how- 
ever, he asserts that patriotism is not selfish, but is an unselfish de- 
nial of one’s self to promote the public good. The true patriot, like 
the true Christian, is a citizen of the world. To prove that friend- 
ship is a Christian virtue, he quotes three new Bible verses, Ga- 
-latians vi:10, and Proverbs xvii:17 and xviii:24 as well as citing the 
classical examples of David and Jonathan and Christ’s relation to 
John and to Lazarus, John xi:5. 

Another writer on Christian evidences famous in literature, James 
Beattie, seems to assert that friendship both is and is not mentioned 
in the Scriptures.” At the outset of his argument he declares that 
friendship, “the source of so many comforts, and without which life 
would soon become a burden,” is no where mentioned in the New 
Testament as a Christian virtue. Then, after asserting that Shaftes- 
bury was the first to start the cavil that this is to be considered an 
'. objection to the morality of the Gospel, he asks “from which of his 
admired antients he had learned, that friendship is a virtue.” Cato, 
he continues, does not so teach, for he distinguishes virtue as more 
excellent than friendship, and Aristotle is not positive on this head 
although he admits friendship and virtue to be connected. They are 
connected, Beattie explains, “as the one may give occasion to the 
other; even as partnership in trade may give rise to fidelity and in- 
dustry, or fidelity and industry to a bond of partnership.” Fidelity 


*The famous bluestocking Hannah More refutes Soame Jenyns’s “whimsical as- 
sertion” that “particular friendships are hostile to the spirit of Christianity.” but 
does not mention Shaftesbury. 4n Essav on the Character and Practical Writings 
of Saint Paul. The Works of Hannah More (New York. 1843). IT, 261. 

™“[Archibald Maclaine?] 4 Letter to Soame Jenyns, Esq. wherein the Futility and 
Absurdity of Some Part of his View ... Is Set Forth and Exposed (London. 1776), 
Second Ed.. 9-22. 
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and industry are virtues, but partnership is not, and no one is 
praised for having partners or blamed for not having them. In the 
same manner, it is considered a misfortune, not a fault, to be without 
friends. Immediately after denying that friendship is a_ virtue, 
Beattie declares that “all the virtues comprehended in friendship, all 
the duties that one friend owes another, are in Scripture enjoined by 
precept. He concludes, using Shaftesbury’s recommended device of 
ridicule, by asserting that Scripture is deficient only in failing to in. 
clude some such precept as the following: 7 


And thou shalt make choice of a certain person, or of certain 

persons, because he is, or they are, agreeable to thee: and thou 

shalt love him or them, more than others; and thou shalt, more- 
over, make him or them love thee in like manner. 


Although somewhat humorously, the established pattern is still being 
followed. 

A more sober consideration of Shaftesbury’s position is given by 
William Melmoth in Cato and Laelius, or Essays on Old-Age and 
Friendship.” Melmoth asserts that the same mode of reasoning which 
will overturn Shaftesbury, with his high regard for friendship, or 
Soame Jenyns, with his view that friendship is “totally incompatible 
with the genius and spirit of the gospel,” will equally refute both. 
This apparent paradox is ultimately resolved into nothing more 
startling, however, than the familiar argument that friendship is 
not enjoined by Christianity since we cannot be close friends with 
every mortal, but is nevertheless encouraged by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. As evidence Melmoth cites Christ’s remarks on friendship 
in John xv:13-14 and Christ’s command, when on the cross, that his 
mother take his disciple as her son and that his disciple take Mary 
as mother, John xix:26. 

An edition of Melmoth’s essay appeared in 1795, and three years 
later the subject was treated again in Richard Graves’ Essay on the 
Character of the Apostles.” One may be justified in feeling surprise 
that the controversy would still be raging at the end of the century, 
but, accepting its longevity, one would naturally expect a writer in 
this stage of the battle to make use of most of the material of his 
predecessors. Graves lives up to expectations. He discusses in de- 
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tail the Christian doctrines bearing on moral and civil virtue and 
brings together most of the Scriptural evidence previously cited in 
the controversy. His explanations of why Christianity stopped short 
of making either friendship or patriotism an object of direct en- 
comium or precept are likewise those of his forerunners. The Jews 
and Romans would have taken a behest to patriotism as a justifica- 
tion for conquest, and it would be an absurdity to make friendship, 
an affection depending upon reciprocal tastes and feelings, an object 
of duty. After quoting Shaftesbury’s definition of friendship, Graves 
ironically sighs, “Alas! was it not too much to expect that every man 
to be a good Christian must be a Pylades or an Orestes, a Theseus 
or Pirithous?” 

However much it may be desirable for human welfare that friend- 
ship in the Shaftesburian sense be widely attained, there is some 
question about the desirability of inculcating narrow patriotism at 
the expense of the higher ideals involved in the phrase “one world.” 
This was recognized by the Reverend Andrew Fuller, who, in 1799, 
invoked the concept of international brotherhood against Shaftes- 
bury.” Admitting that Christianity takes but little notice of patriot- 
ism in the narrow sense, he charges that if Shaftesbury had only 
kept to his own definition of virtue—‘“‘ a regard to those of our own 
kind, or species,’ he would have taken as little” notice. Fuller as- 
serts that the spirit of Christianity is superior to seeking the public 
good if public good be “the temporal prosperity of a particular coun- 
try; which is to be sought at the expense of all other countries with 
whom it happens, justly or unjustly to be at variance.” 

About this time William Godwin was also preaching that inflexible 
justice and the disinterested love of good transcend friendship, family 
affection and other narrow bonds. Anent his Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice Hazlitt makes this comment: “To break the force of 
the vulgar objections and outcry that have been raised against the 
Modern Philosophy, as if it were a new and monstrous birth in 
morals, it may be worth noticing, that volumes of sermons have 
been written to excuse the founder of Christianity for not including 
friendship and private affection among its golden rules, but rather 
excluding them.”” In a footnote he adds, “Shaftesbury made this 
an objection to Christianity, which was answered by Foster, Leland, 


*Works of the Rev. Andrew Fuller (New Haven, 1824), III, 41-51. 
*P. P. Howe, ed., The Complete Works of William Hazlitt (London, 1932), XI, 20. 
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-and other eminent divines, on the ground that Christianity had a 
higher object in view, namely, general philanthropy.” Although 
on this particular point Shaftesbury and Godwin seem to be at 
odds, much of the Shaftesburian philosophy was taken over by God- 
win, and its flourishing in new form as Godwinism contributed ma- 
terially to the decline of interest in the Characteristics. 

In the series of works on friendship discussed above there are vari- 
ously combined three general methods of refuting Shaftesbury’s con- 
tention, two of which are mutually contradictory. The first answer, 
adopted by Jenyns, consists in denying that friendship is a great 
virtue. The second, adopted by Ibbot and Turnbull, consists in as- 
serting that friendship is recommended in Christianity by example, 
if not by precept. The third and most current answer, adopted by 
Balguy, Brown, Beattie and others, consists in a vague combination 
of the first two which asserts that friendship is less sublime than 
Christian benevolence, but that it is ranked under it. 

The controversy as a whole illustrates the polite plagiarisms of 
some ecclesiastical literary critics. ‘Today we may think the con- 
troversy trivial, but it is historical fact and was at one time re- 
garded as extremely serious. We may like to believe that the more 
sublime and philosophical contributions of Shaftesbury and other 
writers exercised the greatest influence on their contemporaries, but 
investigation may reveal that the doctrines which we believe should 
have been influential were actually ignored or passed over whereas 
ideas to us trivial and inconsequential may have stirred the minds 


of a multitude of readers. 


By R. Lanstnc Hicks 


The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 


A. Status Quo Ante. 

To appreciate the present-day trends in Biblical theology one must 
cecall to mind the state of affairs as they existed in the era immedi- 
ately preceding the second World War, and to survey this period is 
to enumerate briefly the influence of literary and historical criticisin 
as it has developed in the past century. All of the philosophical and 
scientific movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries con- 
tributed to the rise of Biblical criticism, and the pleroma of presup- 
positions upon which these movements were founded has exhibited 
itself in obvious and subtle ways in the status quo of Biblical the- 
ology. 


We should recall the milieu of criticism, if we are to understand : 


its trends. Just beginning in the seventeenth century, it developed 
boldly in the eighteenth, and was climaxed in the nineteenth. It 
was thus a remote product of the Renaissance, a child of the Enlight- 


enment, the incarnation of the Age of Reason. To note that criti- 
cism developed along with British and French Rationalism and cul- 
minated in the time of Schleiermacher and Ritschl; that the concur- 
rent interests were primitive anthropology, history of religions, and 
biological research, particularly the concern with evolution; and that 
it was deeply influenced and moulded by Hegelian and positivistic 
philosophies is to understand the ideology of scientific criticism, for z 
are we not told that to know the origin of a phenomenon is to com- cs 
prehend it? 

The theological results of these men and movements which pro- 
duced the “critical age” is really our concern and properly forms 
this section on the point of departure for current Biblical theology. 
One chief result of those influences which gave rise to historical criti- 
cism has been the Graf-Wellhausen reconstruction of the history of 
Israel’s religion along the lines of a unilinear historicism. “In bibli- 
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cal research historicism has led to an exaggerated emphasis on the 
evolutionary principle in which unilinear schemes have become beds 
of Procrustes. All social, religious, or institutional phenomena must 
be made to fit into a given bed, regardless of the chronology or func- 
tion which tradition accords them”. When applied to the religion of 
Israel this scheme arbitrarily divides the extant phenomena into the 
strata: polytheism, henotheism, and monotheism. In the patriarchal 
‘concern with sacred wells and holy trees we are to see animism, in 
‘the Mosaic confederation of tribal deities an evolution to henotheism 
-—or more often, polytheism—and gradually through the writing pro- 
_phets a slow but sure development to the monotheism of the Second 
Isaiah. It seems obvious that these prophets are the true innovators 
_of the highest and the best in Hebraism, for they took over the “lower 
_ forms” of religion common to the ancient Near East and, for the 
first time, placed Israel’s distinctive stamp upon it. 


As in Israel’s case, so this developmental principle was found in 
all religions from that of the Polynesian Islands to the primitive 
Indian tribes in America. The studies of anthropology were illumin- 
ing, even determining, the course of Biblical theology. And the 
same results were being gained in the New Testament field by the 
application of the ideology of historical criticism—particularly as 
expressed in Bauer’s Tiibingen school. Just as the religion of Israel 
became purer the nearer it approached the end of the millennium and 
the birth of Jesus; so the farther New Testament theology moved 
from the lifetime of the historical Jesus, the more corrupt became the 
Master’s message. With Paul and most surely with John we have 
lost the person of Jesus and have received a glorified Christ of later 
Christian interpretation. As the techniques of literary criticism 
combined with the secular pursuits to dissect the corpus of Biblical 
literature, so Biblical theology fell in line with the trend of the times 
toward the history of religions movement and compared Jesus with 
Confucius, the Incarnation and Resurrection with the cyclical re- 
incarnations of Buddhism. From the liberal outlook of the age men 
viewed the Bible through the eyes of Humanism and saw it wholly 
as man’s record of his upward climb in this world toward perfection, 


_ 4W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 1946, p. 50. 
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as his autobiographical notes concerning his ever-refining thoughts of 
God. 

Biblical criticism was reacting violently against the ignorance and 
literalism of those fundamentalists and scholastics who encased the 
Bible in glass and used it mainly to support their dogmas through 
an eclectic ‘proof-text’ system. The famous Briggs case at Union 
Theological Seminary at the turn of the century indicates the fight. 
Literary criticism and liberal theology grew up together, each drawing 
much support from the other. The Journal of Biblical Literature 
and the International Critical Commentary series illustrated the state 
of Biblical studies, in large measure. 


B. “Critical Liberalism.” > 


Having given this background pokition, we should say the pende- 
lum has swung in the other direction and critical liberalism has van- 
ished. However, it continues and must be noted in our survey. 


To illustrate the poignancy of this theological trend, we may men- 
tion the presidential address of Prof. Leroy Waterman upon his 
inauguration at the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the 
largest and most catholic Biblical society in America. In his ad- 
dress, entitled “Biblical Studies in a New Setting”, Waterman casti- 
gates Biblical scholars because they have failed to bring to bear upon 
their studies the findings of modern science. Their reticence in doing 
so he attributes to their sectarian affiliations, their being so bound to 
theological dogma as to be unable to study Biblical literature ob- 
jectively. In fact, this failure lies at the root of “ineffectiveness and 
growing impotence of organized religion” and explains why its “whole 
theory of salvation still continues to rest upon the acceptance of the- 
ological and ritualistic requirements, which thus supersede and neu- 
tralize the claims of ethical conduct.” 

Those doctrines like the concept of a “Chosen People”, sacra- 
mental life, and the doctrine of the Church, which so needlessly di- 
vide moral people today, have “no real basis in the teachings of the 

. Bible” (p. 8), and “arose before the age of scientific study and have 
been continued in spite of scholarly investigation that might have 


*Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVI, 1947, p. 11. 
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been utilized to annul their evil results.” (p. 9), Christianity’s claim 
of uniqueness of revelation and election, of having been chosen the 
“new Israel”, the Body of Christ, all new convenantal theology, it 
would seem, has engendered “a false clannishness that never had any 
basis in fact, and a spirit of snobbish selfrighteousness that auto- 
matically and without historical or moral warrant could divide all 
people into sheep and goats” (p. 9). 

From the absence of any mention of man’s alienation by sin and 
God’s redemptive action in history through chosen agents by means 
of the Incarnation, Cross, and Atonement we are led to infer that 
these are among the “evil results” of sectarianism which Professor 
Waterman’s scientific investigation seeks to annul. In what seems a 
very cavalier manner he peremptorily dismisses the very core of the 
early Christian kerygma. Thus, the same conditions which produced 
the vital bases of Biblical criticism have often tended to reduce 
Christianity to ethical culture. 


Another indication that this particular trend exists in contemporary 
Biblical theology is Prof. William Irwin’s contribution in a — 
striking publication The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, the 
rest of which we shall discuss later. Writing at length in 150 pages 
he spends much of his time proving that the revelation transmitted 
by the Hebrew prophets, priests, and sages was dependent, not upon 
a Word of God but rather upon the canons of Greek logic. In trying 
to conform to the rationalism of his heritage without doing too much 
violence to the Hebraic material with which he is dealing, Irwin com- 
promises and finds “positive law” (natural law of Stoic philosophy) 
to be really the discovery of the Ancient Near East which later passed 
it along to the Greek world! This natural law is, for him, the guiding 
and elevating principle of all Israel’s greater thinkers, whereas what 


seems to be ethics revealed in the will of God is the misguided, child- 


ish naivete of the common man. Indeed, to this natural law God 
himself is subject. Amos’s theodicy “implies a standard independent 
of God and in some way beyond him—a standard to which his con- 
duct is amenable just as that of man”.* Or again, “right was not right 
because God willed it; he willed it because it was right” (p. 310). 


*Frankfort, Frankfort, Wilson, Jacobsen, and Irwin. The Intellectual Adventure 


of Ancient Man, Chicago, 1946; p. 306. 
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Even Israel’s distinctive thought about a New Covenant to be con- 
cluded with man at the Eschaton, on the Day of the Lord—her 
apocalypticism—is “the culmination of Israel’s thought about natural 
law” (p. 317). He concludes this chapter: “Stripped of thei 
imagery, then . . . the Old Testament dreams of the end of history 
simply mean that human life is a progress to better things. Ultimately 
right will triumph and will be the rule and law of all mankind.” 
(p. 325). Here it seems Irwin is surrendering that critical faculty 
which he most wishes to maintain in favor of the dogma of natural- 


istic humanism. 

The most notable indication of this surrender is his taking occasion 
many times to lash out at “contemporary theology” as though his 
essay were a public debate with one school of thought. This occurs, 
of course, in those parts which most clearly present his idea of Israel’s 
religion. In brief, he recapitulates the position of his theological for- 
bears of the past hundred years, finding in the religion of Israel an 
excellent example of man’s struggle against his animalistic past, his 
ever-refining idea of the Ultimate by his exercise of reason, and his 
steady progress towards eventual deification. He posits that for the 
Hebrew “God and man were alike in nature” (p. 262). “Here, then 
is the ultimate nature of man. He was made in the image of God 
and but little lower than God .. . all that we have achieved as we 
have left behind our savage origins and have climbed higher and yet 
higher in civilized life has been through the leadings of the divine 


wisdom (man’s rational capacity) . . . Man is but little lower than 
God; and the divine in us has been slowly overcoming the bestial” 
(pp. 290-92). 

In such fashion does the spirit of Rationalism affect Biblical the- 
ology. Professor Irwin would certainly not agree with Dr. Kroner, 
who in his inaugural address at Union Theological Seminary drew 
different conclusions from the juxtaposition of reason and revelation: 
“All the victories man has achieved in the field of science and tech- 
nology do not alter the fact that the same logic which proves so 
powerful in conquering the resources of nature completely collapses 
when man tries to grasp ultimate reality. The Word of God, or, in 
the Greek language, the Logos, is the rock on which logic itself shat- 
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ters. This is the fundamental insight which should govern all at- 
tempts at a philosophy of religion.” 

These statements are indicative of the trend in Biblical theology 
which the Age of Enlightenment produced, and show the road which 
Christians must travel when they seek to compromise the Bible with 


secular idealism. 
@ 


C. Mytho-poeic approach. 

One trend away from the position just mentioned is seen in the 
mytho-poeic approach to the Ancient Near East as is shown in the 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. The other essays concern 
“world views” of the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, giving the 
pre-logical outlook on God, the universe, man, and the good life; 
showing the development of philosophy from myth to logic, from 
poetic imagination to speculation. Its importance is that earlier 
studies merely catalogued the religion of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians; they were logical, historical collections of data and the 
correlation of them according to Western canons. But here we have 
an understanding and sympathetic presentation of the conceptual 
world of the ancients in their own terms, without the imposition of 
the Greek mentality. These studies recognize that “the fundamental 
difference between the attitudes of modern and ancient man as re- 
gards the surrounding world is this: for modern, scientific man the 
phenomenal world is primarily an ‘It’; for ancient—and also for 
primitive—man it is a “Thou’.” (p. 4) This formulation goes far be- 
yond the usual “animistic” or “personalistic” interpretations, as the 
writers declare, and shows up the inadequacies of these commonly 
accepted theories. The essays in this collection, then, give brilliant 
new light on the culture of the Ancient Near East and allow us to 
place ourselves in its emotional and intellectual dimensions. Sir J. 
(5. Frazer treated similar problems in his Golden Bough but from 
entirely different presuppositions and with far less helpful results. 
The material has been available for decades; the approach to it is 
new and provocative. 


What this approach does for the religious understanding of the 


“Union Seminary Quarterly Review,” iv, I, p. 4. 
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that these men expressed their thoughts in myth, the symposium re- 
studies the nature and meaning of myth itself. It teaches us that myth 
or mythopoeic thought, is by no means allegory; “it is nothing less 
than a carefully chosen cloak for abstract thought . . . it represents 
the form in which the experience has become conscious. . . . Myth 
then is to be taken seriously, because it reveals a significant, if un- 
verifiable, truth—we might say a metaphysical truth.” (p. 7) The 
‘importance of this approach is clearly realized when we look back 
upon Waterman’s address which cried out passionately for denuding 
the Bible of myth because it is pre-scientific, or upon Irwin’s ability 
to see in Israel’s powerful eschatalogy the culmination of her belief 
‘in natural law—when stripped of its imagery! The contributors sum- 
-marize the complex character of myth, thus: “Myth is a form of 
poetry which transcends poetry in that it proclaims a truth; a form of 
reasoning which transcends reasoning in that it wants to bring about 
the truth it proclaims; a form of action, of ritual behaviour, which 
does not find its fulfillment in the act but must proclaim and elabo- 
rate a poetic form of truth.” (p. 8). Such studies form a corrective 
also to the new existentialism current today, exemplified by Bult- 
mann’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments which sets about most ear- 
nestly to “de-mythologize” the Bible. 

Other recent works which approach the Biblical world from this 
internal, sympathetic point of view are the various studies by H. 
Wheeler Robinson in Hebrew psychology, particularly in the psy- 
chology and theology of revelation, and in the Hebraic concept of 
corporate personality. Pedersen has done the same even more elab- 
orately and comprehensively in his two volumes entitled Jsrael, the 
second of which has just recently become available in English. He 
teaches us to think as Israel and to see as Israel instead of as West- 
erners, so that our subsequent Biblical vision takes on a dimension 
it had never perceived before. 


Since the Bible was written from this point of viewing, primarily 
for those who possessed such vision as we speak of, we see the im- 
portance of these studies for all who would read the Bible. As G. E. 
Wright says: “There is . . . the necessity for the interpreter by 


entire Biblical and extra-Biblical world is no less important. Knowing _ 
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sympathetic imagination and faith to enter the history of Israel, for 
example, in order to comprehend the meaning and power of God’s 
Word to the prophets. Only as he is able to hear the Word in that 
history is he able to hear the same Word in his own history. Only 
as he stands with the apostles ‘in Christ’ is he enabled to discern the 


5 


meaning of God’s work in Christ for his own day.’* Concerning the 
attempts to de-mythologize the Bible, he says that “no religion can 
exist without the use of metaphor simply because it is impossible for 
a finite being to speak of the Ultimate in any other way. . . . On the 
contrary, the Church must preserve the original metaphors on which 
its faith rests, striving always to make clear just what is meant by 
them and what is not.... To ‘de-mythologize’ them is to do away 
with them, with nothing to put in their place; and the result is a 
docetic view” of the Bible (p. 6). The impetus to Biblical theology 
given by this new approach is being more and more widely felt. 


D. Syntheses of extra-Biblical material. 
The current syntheses of extra-Biblical material are already too 
numerous to mention; we list only a few which indicate the scope of 


this field: 


Frankfort: Kingship and the Gods (Egypt, Mesopotamia, Israel). 
Patton: Canaanite Parallels to the Book of Psalms (Ras Shamra 
materials). 
Christoph Barth: Die Erretung vom Tode (Psalms in the Light 
of Babylonian texts). 
- 1% — Die Leiden des Unschuldigen in Babylon und Is- 
rael. 
Geo. Johnston: Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament 
(synthesis of Greek, Roman, and Persian mystery religions; 
Communities, Congregations). 


Albright: From the Stone Age to Christianity. 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. 


_ These works furnish the first authoritative synthesis of the archaeo- 
logical, linguistic, and historical results yielded during the past cen- 
tury by ancient Near Eastern research. Now these synoptic views, 


®“From the Bible to the Modern World.” one article in the symposium The Bibli- 
cal Authority for the Church’s Social and Political Message Today, to be published 
by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. p. 4. 
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along with the illumination cast by the essays in the mythopoeic 
province, allow us to understand Israel’s and Christianity’s environ- 
ment in its proper evolutionary background. These books open up 
fields of research in which scholars may labor afresh for many years, 

but we are concerned mainly with the direct, frontal assault they © 
make against the “false unilinear interpretations of the development — 
of biblical religion.” As we have seen, these “overly simple schemes,” 
which are the product of the evolutionary historicism of the past 
century, “block out the evolution of history in general (Hegel) or 
of religion and culture (Comte) or of Old Testament history (Well-_ 
-hausen) or New Testament history (The Tiibingen School, or indeed, | 
the more recent liberal school identified with Harnack).’” 


Albright, for instance, shows that the religion of the patriarchal 
period all over the Near East was far higher than that polytheistic 
level previously assumed, and the earliest literature in the Old Testa- 
ment gives us a picture, if we will but believe what we read, of Yah- — 
weh’s complete sovereignty over nature, man, and history which puts 
a high light even on Israel’s uniqueness among her contemporaries. 
As Wright sums up the results of these syntheses: “Thus the more 
information which archaeology has provided for an understanding of 
the contemporary polytheisms, the more we are forced to emphasize 


the distinctive, the revolutionary, mutation, which was Israel’s true 


significance among the ancient religions. In fact, the break in con- 
tinuity with these religions is becoming increasingly easy to describe, 
while the evolutionary process between the one and the other is in- 


creasingly obscured. Relation, dependence, and influence in many 
conceptual items and practices are clear; but the organic wholeness 
of the Israelite point of view (as expressed in the conceptions of — 
God, man, covenant, law) cannot be delineated solely by evolutionary 
criteria.” 


The basic implication is that we have excellent, scientific data for 
‘measurement, and may accept the Bible’s word that the revelation 


contained in Judaism and Christianity was far superior to that re- 
4 


*Amos Wilder, “New Testament Theology in Transition”, in Willoughby, The Study — 


‘G. E. W right, “Present State of Biblical Archaeology,” in Willoughby, op. cit.; 
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ceived in any contemporary cultures, and this, on the results of sober 


critical and historical 


E. Unity within and between the Testaments. 

The previous state of Biblical theology emphasized the varieties of 
Old Testament and New Testament religions. Discontinuity was the 
key-word of past generation, as a result of the critical method. Nat- 
urally when scholars isolated JEDP and within them J’J*E’E’P 
then R?, First, Second, and Third Isaiah or in the New Testament 
found Q, Special Luke, four different letters to the Corinthians and 
any number of unrelated “John’s” the trend was to delineate a spec- 
ial brand of religion witnessed to by each of these unknowns; and 
properly so, for this is truly a proved and acceptable result of lit- 
erary criticism. Yet this tended to be at the expense of the continuity 
of Biblical revelation. The brilliance of the many facets of this gem 
blinded scholars so that they could not see the wholeness and per- 
fection of the stone. Today the trend is in the opposite direction. 
True, not completely, for Irwin’s recent commentary on Ezekiel prides 
itself on retaining 270 verses as original out of the 1200, and Par- 
son’s Religion of the New Testament gives eight chapters on the 
eight different religions! No unifying note is seen. E. F. Scott’s 
Varieties of New Testament Religion also indicates the drift. 

And yet there is much current emphasis on the unity within the 
Testaments. The preface to W. Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments sets the pace. At the outset his intention is to present “the 
religion which is reported by the data of the Old Testament as an 
entity in itself of a presistent fundamental tendency and of an ever- 
constant basic type, in spite of the manifold historical fates which it 
— ”* Again, in speaking of the task and method of a theology 
al the Old Testament, Eichrodt asserts that it is high time for the 
Old Testament to break with the dictatorship of historicism and return 
to that old but always contemporary task of “conceiving the Old 
Testament world of faith in its structural unity and of interpreting 

its deepest content and meaning on the one side in consideration of 


its religious environment, on the other of its essential unity with the 


*Vol. I, Leipzig, 1933. 
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New Testament. ee Only so will it be successful in winning back 
for Old Testament science and especially for Old Testament theology 
its place in the Christian theology which it now has given up in favor 
of the general history of religions.” 


E. Stauffer’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments well illustrates the 
unity of materials within the New Testament, and the strength of 
the present-day trend in the unifying direction can clearly be seen 
by its study. Primarily Stauffer treats the “Christocentric theology 
of history of the New Testament” and its continuance in the creedal 
statements of faith of the early Christian Church. Instead of the 
religions of Jesus, of Paul, of John, of the Catholic epistles, we find 
the teaching on creation and fall, of law and promise in the Bible 
(both testaments); the event of Christ, the Cross, descent into hell, 
Resurrection, Ascension, the Church and its sacraments; and the 
final sovereignty of God at the consummation of the age. I submit 
that the order and treatment of topics are of such significance as to 
place this book rightfully among those which are breaking the dic- 
tatorship of liberalistic humanism in Biblical studies and are reassert- 
ing the primacy of Biblical categories of thought and faith. Profes- 
sor Stauffer asserts in his opening paragraphs that the previous 
work of the history of religions school in early Christianity in its 
comparison of Christianity with contemporary culture has empha- 
sized negative results primarily; that is, the contrasts found between 
Jesus and the scribes or John and the Roman cults. Seldom have 
analogies been worked out, almost never genealogical connections with 
the New Testament. The New Testament itself, however, shows us 
another way with its ample citations of the Old Testament, Septua- 
gint and the apocalypses. Stauffer follows this way, maintaining that 
the Old Testament is the Bible of primitive Christianity and that 
the men of the New Testament are completely at home in the spir- 
itual environment of the apocalyptic thought world. 


The unity of the Testaments is emphasized in the recent An Out- 
line of Biblical Theology by Millar Burrows. He states: “Our major 
concern here is with the essential nature and basic features—the real 
fundamentals—of true religion. The Bible is no manual of psychiatry 
or of social engineering, but it is an incomparable source of the dy- 
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namic convictions and motives by which alone life can be made sound 
and whole.”* Burrows enjoins his reader to follow with him the 
historical method of presentation of Biblical theology, but immedi- 
ately assures him that he perceives in the Bible an underlying unity, 
however, both historically and theologically. “The religion of the 


Bible is an organic whole, including experiences, ideals, practices, and 
institutions as well as beliefs. It is not something finished and 


static, but a living historical movement” (p. 4). He cautions fur- 
ther on the historical side: “But Biblical theology is not to be iden- 
tified with the history of religion in the Bible. History asks what 
the religion of the ancient Hebrews and early Christians was; bibli- 
cal theology asks what was God’s judgment on that religion, and 
what significance it has for us. The Bible contains not only a his- 
torical record, but also an interpretation and critique of the history 
from the point of view of the divine will. It judges what religion has 
been in the light of what it ought to be. In the record, with its in- 
terpretation, biblical theology seeks the word of God for the present 
and for all time” (p. 4). 

Perhaps the work most significant of the trend away from pre-oc- 
cupation with one Testament only—and that, from the standpoint of 
the varieties of religion to be sought therein—is Paul Minear’s Eyes 
of Faith: A Study in the Biblical Point of View. Though the ele- 
ments in any study are numerous, they can always be unified by one 
perspective. His concern, therefore, is that scholars assume the 
Biblical perspective, if they would communicate Biblical truth. 


_ “(The various elements in a scene) are united by a single center: 
the point at which the artist stands. Unless the onlooker stands 
at that center he does not see the painting as the artist sees it. 
If there is to be communication, the onlooker need not share 
the painter’s views but he must share the painter’s point of 
viewing. He need not agree with his standpoint but he must 
stand at the same point. ... We assume that there is a re- 
coverable unity in the outer and inner dimensions of Biblical 
experience. This assumption will be challenged by some as un- 
tenable, but that issue can be resolved only by testing the re- 
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sults to see if they do represent a universe of vision. a 


*Philadelphia, 1946; p. 3. 
Philadelphia, 1949. p. 1. 
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The “objective” teacher usually deceives himself and those whom 
he instructs, and the false pretension of this attitude is particularly 
misleading and unfortunate on the part of the student of the Bible. 
That the interpreter who claims to be “scientific” and “detached” 
from his work does much violence to the Biblical faith, seems clearly 
evinced in the case with Professor Waterman, as mentioned above. 
Dr. Minear warns boldly against such an attitude. “There is a 
fundamental disparity between the forms of communication expected 
in our academic world and those used in the Bible, an irreducible 
opposition between a scholarly thesis and an apostle’s witness”. “The 
Bible calls for witnesses, not for teachers. It is written from faith 
to faith; not from objective knowledge to faith, or from faith to ob- 
jective knowledge. It demands subjective appropriation, not dis- 
passionate evaluation.” (p. 3) With these eyes of faith, we focus our 


vision on the intrinsic unity of the Biblical record. a 


The hermeneutical approach to Biblical theology today may well 
be illustrated by the work of the World Council of Churches’ study 
groups, particularly through its publication, “The Biblical Authority 
for the Church’s Social and Political Message To-day”. 


F. Hermeneutics. 


After taking the Bible as their common starting point, the churches 
realized that they would have to agree upon what the Bible is and 
how it is to be interpreted. In search of answers they composed 
ecumenical groups of scholars to work on fundamental considerations 
concerning the authecrity of the Bible, and also basic hermeneutical 
principles, e.g. the relationship between Old Testament and New 
Testament with special reference to their social ethics. 

Another prime witness to this trend is Kittel’s Theologisches W6Grt- 
erbuch zum Neuen Testament which is really for Old and New Testa- 
ments. For instance, the article on éxxAnoia has a thorough discus- 
sion of temple; congregation, community of Israel, synagogue; so- 
cieties in the ancient world; Church in the New Testament; and the 
treatment of dixaoovvn covers righteousness and justice in the Old 
Testament concept of covenant and law court; justice in the Hellenic 
world; righteousness with the specific environment of the New Testa- 
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ment. This is truly a theological dictionary, and compared with pre- 
vious “scientific lexicons” it is epoch-making! 

Outstanding in this direction are the works of Wm. Vischer: Das 
Christuszeugnis des alten Testaments and Die Bedeutung des Alten 
Testaments fiir das Christliche Leben. The latter affirms: 


“The unique meaning of the Old Testament for the Christian 
life is grounded therein that the Gospel preaches, Jesus is the 
Christ of Israel Who was promised and expected in the Old 
- Testament, born in the fulness of time, crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, and through the power of God raised from the dead as 
the Anointed of Israel, Who will come again to judge the living 
and the dead. The message confirms that Jesus is the Head of a 
Body, whose members the Old Testament shows. . . . As Jesus 
is preached and recognized as the Christ only in reference to 
the Old Testament, then the relation of the life of Jesus to the 
Old Testament alone makes accessible the reality and possibility 


of the Christian life.” (p. 3) 


In the former, larger work, Vischer interprets the Bible in the light 
of the Bible, that is, the Old Testament in reference to the New, 
taking as his commission Jesus’ own words: “Ye search the Scrip- 
tures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal life; and these 
are they which bear witness of me” (Jn. 5:39). ... “For if ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would believe me: for he wrote of me. But if ye 
believe not his Scriptures, how shall ye believe my words?” (46-47) 
Also when Jesus read the prophecy of Isaiah in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, He concluded, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” (Lk. 4:21). If Jesus is the fulfillment of Scripture (i.e. the 
Old Testament), then the Old Testament must bear witness of Him. 
By this hermeneutical principle, Vischer leads out his significant, if 
admittedly radical, exegesis of the Bible. 

Mention should also be made of the writings of C. H. Dodd, es- 
pecially his Apostolic Preaching; of commentaries such as the recent 
publication on the Fourth Gospel by Hoskyns and Davey; of H. H. 
Rowley’s Redisovery of the Old Testament and Tasker’s The Old 
Testament in the New Testament, both of which illustrate this cur- 
rent trend in Biblical studies toward the exhibition of the unitive 
theology of the Bible, and emphasize the place of importance held by 
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the Old Testament in recent hermeneutical approaches; and of the 
work of R. M. Grant in this field: The Bible in the Church, a short 
history of the interpretation which the Bible has received by succes- 
sive centuries of Christian theology. 

The necessity for encouraging this trend toward trinitarian her- 
meneutics is brought to mind by G. Ernest Wright’s article “From 
the Bible to the Modern World” in the World Council of Church’s 
literature mentioned above.” “It is the Church’s faith that the Bible 
presents the Word of God for our salvation here and now. God’s 
saving acts in Israel and specifically in Jesus Christ were done on our 
behalf. The ancient story is contemporary testimony. At one and 
the same time the Bible is a historical record and a living Word con- 
stantly mediated to us, and formed in us, by the Holy Spirit. While 
this unity of the historical and the living Word has often been lost, 
it is the primary assumption of the Church’s faith.” The presentation 
of the unity and the necessity of its translation anew for each age 


urge us to further hermeneutical V— 


G. Heilsgeschichte and Geschichtstheologie. 


This last trend in Biblical theology, as witnessed in contemporary 
writings, appears, to me at least, to be the most significant of all the 
trends. Building on top of their data, correcting their pre-supposi- 
tions and directing their results into even more consequent channels, 
it seems more far-reaching than all those previously mentioned. In 
the concluding article of a work which certainly presents the best 
literature available on the matter under our consideration, Professor 
Amos Wilder writes engagingly about this contemporary approach 
to the task of Biblical theology: 


“These terms indicate the fundamental conception of the subject 
and suggest the proper manner of presentation. So viewed the 
theology of the New Testament presents the divine plan and 
the course of divine action from a point before time, through 
history, to a point beyond time in a history of salvation which 


"To be published in a forth-coming volume The Biblical Authority for the Church's 
Social and Political Message Today. I should like to thank Dr. Wright and the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches for permission to make this 
quotation. 
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is also a history of the totality of existence. ... This historical 
realism of the Bible, this sense of the creative and redemptive 
process, in which providence, history, community, conflicts with 
evil powers, and eschatalogy have so large a place, forbids a 
presentation in terms of static or conceptual doctrines or phases 
of religious experience of piecemeal documents. . . . Such an 
approach renews the insights of the pre-modern period while 
benefiting by the contributions of modern scholarship, and has 
the further merit of reading the New Testament more fully in 
the light of its own presuppositions” (p. 435-363).” 


This emphasis on the sacred history of salvation as presented by 
the Bible itself, concerning itself, corrects the presumptions of dia- 
lectical theology and the too-demanding methodology of historicism 
alike, while focusing the light of the mythopoeic research in the an- 
cient Near East upon the Biblical scene. The Heilsgeschichte ap- 
proach to Biblical studies speaks from faith to faith, and thus is 
perceived only with the eyes of faith. It is a rendering of the Biblical 
record which is faith-ful and, therefore, most faithful. 

As illustrating this approach, many works should be mentioned: 


we suggest these two previously mentioned, 


_Minear’s Eyes of Faith, 

: Stauffer’s Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, and also” 

Eichrodt’s superb little monograph: Das Menschenverstandnis 
des Alten Testaments; 


but, perhaps primarily, the works of Oscar Cullmann published 
during the past decade and culminating in his Christus und die Zeit. 
He begins by pointing out the meaning of anno Domini in the Chris- 
tian articulation of time. Thereupon he shows that the line of sal- 
vation leads through the mighty acts of God on behalf of His chosen 
Israel to Jesus Christ, and then from this center the salvation of 
His new Israel, the Christian Community, to the future when Christ 
will return as Lord of that history in which He has all along revealed 
Himself. From creation to the second Coming God is Lord of His- 
tory and time, and works out within these categories the revelation 


of Himself for man’s salvation, thereby sanctifying them and at the 


“New Testament Theology in Transition,” in Willoughby, op. cit. _ 
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The God of the 


‘same time proving Himself independent of them. 
Bible is neither Docetic nor naturalistic. 


We see then the necessity for understanding the Heilsgeschichte 
of the Bible and this through the eyes of faith. We conclude with 
Professor Wright: 


“Biblical history is a type for which the world offers no real 
parallel: it is confessional history in which fact and event are 
not separated from theological meaning. . . . The primary aim 
(of the Church) must be to view Biblical history through the | 
eyes of its interpreters, grappling with those vital questions of , 
faith and meaning with which the Biblical authors themselves 
were concerned. This means that the Christian interpreter must — 
take his stand with prophet and apostle in their struggle to hear 
God’s word of judgment and mercy in the midst of the human 
crisis. He cannot separate himself from them . . . else he will 
not hear with them that Gospel which is nothing other than © 
God’s proclamation. In separated ‘objectivity’, he may be able — 
to dissect and to analyze, but he himself will not be involved in 
the analysis, nor will the proclamation find him as the one to 
whom it is addressed. Having read the words, he will remain as 
one who did not hear them.’”™ 


One does not read far today before he discerns that the theological 7 

approach is becoming the central, vital concern of Biblical scholars. 
Certainly this is the constant impression left by such a comprehen- 
sive, catholic survey of the status quo and future necessities in the 
field of Biblical studies as the previously-mentioned compilation The 
Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow.“ One sees throughout 
that the assured results of literary and historical criticism interact 
with the present returns from archaeological and extra-Biblical syn- 
theses to inform and discipline the theological understanding of the 
Scriptures while it, in turn, collates and elevates them to the point 
where they may be properly assessed. Withal the stage is set for a 
drama in which Biblical theology will surely play the leading role. 


"Op. cit., p. 4. 

“See, e.g.. pp. 31, 172, 176, 404ff., 432ff. Indeed, this paper has often built upon 
the basis of these essays in general, and upon the surveys and mature critical judg- 
ments which F. V. Filson gives in his “Report on Biblical Theology in America,” 
a Paper circulated by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. 
Study No. 49E7107. I should like to thank Professor Filson and the Study De- 


partment for making the paper available to me. a 7 
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Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen. By Rudolf Bultmann. Ziirich; 
Artemis-Verlag, 1949, pp. 263. 


In this little book Bultmann gives us a compressed survey of the 
ancient Christian religion in its historical frame. The first chapter, 
on the Old Testament, deals with God and the world, God and his 
people, God and man. The second portrays Judaism and the teach- 
ing of Jesus in relation to the synagogue, the law, and the eschatolog- 
ical hope, and describes Hellenistic Judaism. The third outlines 
Greek life and thought with reference to the city-state and to the 
development of philosophy. The fourth describes Hellenistic culture 
with emphasis on the Stoic wise man, astral religion (fate and 
astrology), the mysteries, and—especially—the idea of “gnosis.” Fi- 
nally we reach early Christianity and, after considering it as a 
“syncretistic” religion, turn to “Man and his relation to the point 
of time at which he lives (Zeit)”, “the situation of Man in the 
world,” and “redemption.” Each section is full of brilliantly selected 
quotations from ancient authors, and of Bultmann’s own penetrating 
summaries. For early Christian thought Bultmann relies on _ his 
own existentialist interpretation, as given especially in his Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, large parts of which are quite convincing. 

It is unfortunate that for the fundamental section on “gnosis” 
Bultmann has relied so strongly on H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker 
Geist. In this work Jonas tried to prove that the gnostic redeemer 
of Christian gnostics was present in pre-Christian literature. Others 
have tried to show that Paul and John simply took over earlier 
myths and applied them to Jesus. But this is a grievous error. No 
one has ever shown that the “gnostic redeemer” is pre-Christian (cf. 
A. D. Nock in Gnomon 12 [1937], 605-12). And Burkitt rightly 
held (Church and Gnosis, Cambridge, 1932) that Christian gnosticism 
is a development out of Christianity, largely in terms of a fuzzy 
eclectic philosophy. The Mandaean materials dragged in by Bult- 
mann and others contribute nothing for our historical understandinz 
of the Fourth Gospel (cf. Loisy, Le mandéisme et les origines chré- 
tiennes, Paris, 1934). They help us only to see what Johannine 
ideas later became. Moreover, to refer to the Hermetica as if they 
were pre-Christian or contained a “gnostic redeemer” is a mistake. 
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Finally, apocalyptic may and probably does later become gnosis, but 
it entered Christianity as apocalyptic. It is the synoptic Jesus who 
becomes the gnostic redeemer in the atmosphere of gnosis (e.g., Ig- 
natius). What we find at the end of the first century is a gnostic 
“spiritual atmosphere” in which the tradition is reinterpreted (cf. 
my article in /BL 63 [1944], 363-77). We do not find a ready-made 
myth which can be substituted for the tradition. 

A second problem lies in the use of existentialist language as a 
Procrustean bed for Pauline thought. It is at first glance impressive; 
then one notices that the patient’s feet are missing. He cannot stand 
firm on the ground of the ancient world but has mysteriously be- 
come our contemporary. We cannot question the correctness of 
Bultmann’s attempt to reinterpret apostolic Christianity in terms 
meaningful today. But he does not seem to be aware that he is 
making a reinterpretation. Here he is practising eiségésis. 
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St. Paul’s Gospel to the Romans. By Gwilym O. Griffith. New York: Macmillan, 
1949, pp. vii + 197. $2.25. 

This book has four parts. Part One, a chapter on St. Paul and 
the Roman Church and a chapter on the Approach to the Epistle. 
Part Two, the Epistle in paraphrase. Part Three, the main section, 
an exposition of the Epistle in nine chapters, including: Man and 
the Law, the Gospel of God, Justification and Atonement, God in 
History, Church and State. Part Four is entitled Questionnaire, 
being questions raised in a discussion group following a course of 
lectures on the Epistle. 

The author is of the opinion that the Roman Church was originally 
predominantly Jewish Christian, and that this accounts for the large 
amount of space given to the Jewish position. There may be a 
different reason for the emphasis on the Jewish problem: when St. 
Paul wrote the Epistle, his mind was occupied with Church unity, 
how to promote good feeling between the Jewish and Gentile branches 
of the Church. He was on his way to Jerusalem where the Jewish 
section was predominant, with an offering of money from the Gentile 
section to relieve the economic distress in that city. One of his rea- 
sons for writing Romans was also to create harmony. If, as seems 
likely, the Gentiles were in the majority at Rome, they might be 
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inclined to look down upon their Jewish fellow-churchmen. We 
know from Roman poets and historians that anti-Semitism was preva- 
lent in Rome, and St. Paul would remind the Gentile Christians that 
in the history of God’s people, the Jews had many advantages over 
them, and that after all, Gentiles were only branches grafted onto 
an established tree—“Thou bearest not the root but the root thee” 
(11:18). The visit to Jerusalem was an attempt to get the Jewish 
Christians of that city to fraternize with their Gentile fellow-Chris- 
tians. Romans was written to induce the Gentile Christians to re- 
ceive their Jewish brethren more cordially. St. Paul of course had 
other reasons for writing the letter, but in all his purposes a united 
Church was a necessary background. 

A glossary of terms used in the Epistle is a most useful part of 
the second chapter of this book. Terms such as Flesh, Justification, 
Righteousness, etc. are discussed. The book is intended for ‘Inquir- 
ing Laymen’, but this section might help others as well. 


The paraphrase inserts paragraphs at various points to clarify the 
Apostle’s argument, and few can say that St. Paul’s arguments are 
always crystal clear. St. Paul had been conducting a forum in 
Ephesus, several hours a day over a long period, and had heard many 


criticisms of his Gospel. The objectors who appear in Romans may 
not be imaginary: they had already appeared in Ephesus in flesh 
and blood. This perhaps accounts for the unusually argumentative 
character of the Epistle. 

The main chapters of the book are on the whole lucid expositions 
of the main themes of Romans. The author draws particular at- 
tention to the Apostle’s belief in creation-wide redemption. Such a 
belief would be almost inevitable for St. Paul. He believed that 
demons abounded and that if humanity was to be saved and kept 
saved, these demons must be dealt with. Furthermore, he had read 
in Genesis that God cursed the ground for Adam’s sake, and this 
curse must be removed when man is restored. 

The author is well acquainted with “the modern mind”, its psy- 
chological preoccupations and its scientific idolatry; yet he shows that 
in spite of all this and in ‘spite too of St. Paul’s sometimes rather 
queer arguments there underlies the Epistle to the Romans the Gos- 


pel unto salvation even for today. oe 
Evanston, Illinois A. H. Forster 
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Der Brief an die Galater. By Heinrich Schlier. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ru- 
precht, 1949, pp. 212. DM 16.50, bound. 

This volume belongs to the tenth edition of the Critical-exegetical 
Commentary on the New Testament founded by H. A. W. Meyer. 
Dr. Meyer’s own commentary on this epistle appeared in 1870, with 
an English translation by G. H. Venables in 1873. During the in- 
tervening four score years much has been going on in the field of 
New Testament research which has had profound effect upon the 
interpretation of several of the more obscure passages in Galatians. 
The change can readily be seen by comparing Schlier’s treatment 
with Meyer’s in such instances, of which we can note here only one 
or two. 

A good place to begin is the passage in 3:19-4:2, “Why then the 
law?” That question, says Schlier, concerns not only the purpose of 
the law, but its place and significance in the entire scheme of sal- 
vation. Paul’s answer is analyzed in the following main points: (1) 
The law was “added”; from the point of view of God’s plan it was 
an interpolation; it belongs not to the essence but to the history of 
the cosmos, and not as the Jews claim to things created before the 
cosmos. (2) The law was added “to provoke transgressions”—so 
Schlier interprets the phrase. (3) ‘The law exercised its activity only 
up to a definite terminus: “until the seed to whom the promise was 
made should come;” as it had a beginning in history, so too it had 
an end; it was an interim factor and not, as in Jewish thought, from 
eternity to eternity. (4) The character of the law cannot be sepa- 
rated from its origin; just as the gospel takes its character from the 
fact that it came through the self-revelation of Jesus Chist (1:12ff), 
so too the law takes it character from the fact that it was “ordained 
by angels”; thus it originates not from God and not from Christ. 

Here Schlier is in direct conflict with Meyer’s interpretation in 
the earlier work mentioned above. According to Meyer the reference 
to the angels was added “not to convey the impression of an in- 
ferior, subordinate position held by the law in comparison with that 
of the gospel or that of the promise . . . but to enable the reader to 
realize the glory of the law in the dignity and formal solemnity of 
its ordination.” (Eng. tr., pp. 175f.) In support of his own view 
Schlier cites first various references to the idea that the angels par- 
ticipated in the giving of the law from Jewish and early Christian 
literature, then goes on to assemble considerable evidence that in 
gnostic circles the 
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from creative powers, or angels, not identified with the supreme 
deity. This latter material and the use made ot it will doubtless 
affect different readers in quite different ways. 
_ There is still a further point in Schlier’s analysis of Paul’s argu- 
ment: (5) The law was given “in the hand of a mediator”, i.e. Moses. 
How then is the statement “a mediator is not of one, but God is 
one,” to be understood? To Schlier it means that between God, who 
4 one and not a multiplicity of deities, there is no form of mediator; 


that proves that the law which was in the hand of a mediator was 
not God’s law, but the law of the angelic powers. (One may note 
here how the RSV seems to suggest this by rendering “an inter- 
mediary implies more than one, but God is one.”) Schlier finds in 
all this evidence of Paul’s independent and critical use of an in- 
cipient myth in which God is not one but emanates in a multiplicity 
of powers; but Paul “breaks out the heart” of this myth not only 
by maintaining against it the unity of God but by citing that unity 
as proof that the law cannot have been given by God at all. And 
this is in harmony with Paul’s actual opinion of the law as he goes 
on to state it in the rest of the passage. 

“The law was our paidagégos until Christ” (3:24). Translators 
have long struggled with the problem of rendering this Greek term. 
“School master” (AV), “tutor” (RV), “attendant” (Goodspeed), 
“custodian” (RSV), as well as lengthy paraphrases like “held us as 
wards in discipline” (Moffatt) have all been tried. Yet they all 
lack a tone sufficiently harsh to describe the character of the paid- 
agégos. As Schlier points out from numerous examples, the methods 
used by this slave in disciplining the growing boy over whom he had 
custody consisted largely of fault-finding and flogging; no wonder he 
was neither liked nor respected. It is with such a character that 
Paul identified the law in its harsh, restrictive and purely temporary 
function. It was in no respect our “tutor unto Christ”; it was only 
our “overseer” until Christ came—that is the terminus ad quem of 
the law. Now that faith has come, we (believers) are no longer under 
this paidagégos; believers are not under the law but under grace 
(Rom. 6:14); Christ is the end of the law for all who believe (ibid. 
10:4). 

In the sequel, in 4:3-9, Schlier identifies the stoicheia tou kosmou 
(vv. 3, 9), to whom the Galatians are in danger of becoming en- 
slaved again by seeking salvation through the law, as the angelic 
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powers who ordained the law. They are, as the RSV renders, “the 
elemental spirits of the universe”’—and as such “beings that by 
nature are no gods” (v. 8). This interpretation of “stoicheia” was 
not of course unknown in Dr. Meyer’s day, but in his commentary 
on this passage he stoutly resisted it in favor of the view that the 
term refers to “rudimentary” or “elementary” religious practices 
suitable for children (4:2). Schlier’s exegesis in this passage is con- 
sistently thoroughgoing in its application of modern critical research 
concerning the connotation of this and other terms employed by Paul 
and, in the opinion of this reviewer, is correct. 

Having devoted so much space to a single though highly important 
passage, this review must terminate with almost no further obser- 
vations about this excellent book. Our test passage might well have 
begun with 3:13ff, on the curse of the law, where the exegesis seems 
to this reviewer somewhat less satisfactory. It has almost become 
accepted custom (which one could wish more often honored in the 
breach) to attempt to explain as Schlier does here the statement that 
Christ “became a curse for us” by referring to II Cor. 5:21. This 
means that one obscure passage is used to “clarify” another, often 
creating only deeper confusion. At any rate your reviewer questions 
whether “made him to be sin” in the Corinthian passage is best 
understood from the bare words, since in Hebrew the term “sin” 
frequently designates a sin offering. Certainly the quotation from 
Luther’s commentary on Gal. 3:13 which Schlier prints without com- 
ment or criticism can be shown to be a complete misinterpretation of 
Paul’s thought. 

Schlier’s book features at the end of ch. II an excursus which com- 
pares the autobiographical data in the preceding section with ma- 
terial in Acts; in regard to the problem of destination he favors the 
so-called “North-Galatian” theory. Anglican readers may wish to 
note what is said about apostolos and shaliach in view of the use 
made of the latter term by recent English writers on “The Apostolic 
Ministry.” The German scholar evidently felt no corresponding temp- 
tation to apply the concept to episcopacy. 


Bexley Hall, Kenyon College Oscar J. F. Serrz 
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Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung als Zeugnis: Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des 
Lukas (Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 14-15), 

7 by Robert Morgenthaler. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948, pp. 204 and 116. Fr. 
10.80 and 7.50. 


These two volumes of one treatise deal with the “Gestalt” and the 
“Gehalt” respectively. The author accepts Luke-Acts as a single 
work and first shows very elaborately its formal traits. Conspicuous 
here is the duality, extending all the way from pairs of words through 
parallelism of phrases and sentences to the structure of the whole 
work. He provides a very full listing of these phenomena, and re- 
gards them as a structural literary pattern. In parallel phrases the 
frequent inversion shows definite formal intention (chiasmus). Though 
sometimes varied by three-fold or four-fold examples, the binomial 
(zweigliedrig) element is the prevailing one. 

The author accounts for this as due to the principle of Deute- 
ronomy 19:15. ‘Two witnesses confirm the evidence. So Luke de- 
liberately adds a second instance and does it so frequently that it 
becomes a pervasive feature of his style. He adds word to word, 
like “wonders” to “signs,” he adds person to person, like John to 
Peter, or Levite to priest, he adds place to place like Sharon to 
Lydda, and so with the larger units, making Acts 1 parallel to Luke 
24 and even the career of Paul parallel to that of Peter. 

The author raises then the question whether such formalism is 
compatible with historicity. One’s first thought would be that it is 
not. The more artificial the structure of the work and the more it 
alters and arranges its material, and repeats the same situation for the 
sake of emphasis, the more it is suspect. Dr. Morgenthaler takes the 
opposite line. He shows that similar features are characteristic of 
the manner of historians like Polybius and Julius Caesar (following 
monographs on their style). He repeats the many other evidences 
of kinship of Luke-Acts with literary aspirations and he concludes 
that the very rhetoric of Luke is an assurance of his serious histori- 
cal intentions. He has occasion here to review the many strictures 
against Luke’s historical accuracy. He partly cancels these out by 
quoting other scholars on the other side. He indicates that history 
itself often repeats itself in a way very convenient to writers with a 
love for doublets. He distinguishes accuracy of impression from 
historicity of detail, and claims for Luke-Acts the former even though 
he admits that the historian alters and rearranges the sources which 
he used and builds the speeches in Acts on no very extensive actual 
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The work is original in its main outlines. It collects the biblical 
material into useful lists. It introduces the reader into some unfamiliar 
studies in rhetoric. The history of criticism from the viewpoint of 
the historical value of Luke’s writings is reviewed. Though ap- 
parently authorship by Paul’s “beloved physician” is assumed, it 
rests little argument upon it. It intrigues the reader by raising cer- 
tain general psychological or philosophical issues and ends after three 
hundred pages by saying that its main theme can only be explored 
by an exegesis of the text on the basis of the presuppositions here 
elaborated. Whether we are to expect such a sequel in print is not 
made clear. 


Henry J. CapBury 


Harvard University 


Ignatius von Antiochien und das Johannesevangelium. By Christian Maurer. Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1949, pp. 107. Swiss fr. 9.80. 

This is the eighteenth of the series Abhandlungen zur Theologie des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments, edited by Professors Eichrodt and 
Cullmann, and it provides one more testimony to the fact that leader- 
ship in biblical studies is not in the slightest danger of passing from 
the continent of Europe. Maurer’s study is simply and clearly ar- 
ranged, and by examining the way in which Ignatius and his con- 
temporaries (Papyrus Egerton no. 2=“an unknown gospel”, I Cle- 
ment, and Polycarp) cite the gospels he is able to show that the same 
method is used in three passages of Ignatius which prove that he 
knew the gospel of John. These passages are Philad. 7:1 (John 
8:14, 3:8), Philad. 9:1 (John 10:7, 9, 14:6), and Rom. 7:3 (John 
6:26-59). Further confirmation is then found in Magn. 8:2 (John 
8:29, 1:1, 14) and Eph. 2:2 (a homiletic development of John 17). 
Maurer then proceeds to examine the theological relationship between 
Ignatius and John on the basis of his three principal passages, which 
are concerned with “truth”, “unity”, and “Eucharist.” He shows that 
while the language is similar the ideas are somewhat different, and 
he concludes that while both writers use “gnostic” language, that of 
John is close to the Old Testament, while that of Ignatius goes far- 
ther toward the gnosticism of the later second century. We may 
add that Ignatius also sees synoptic traditions through gnostic eyes; 
examples are the star of Bethlehem (Eph. 19; cf. A. D. Nock in 
JTS 31 [1929-30], 310) and the myrrh poured on Jesus’ head (Eph. 
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17—=Matt. 26:7), as well as the purification of the water by Christ’s 
baptism (Eph. 18). Presumably Ignatius does not have a copy of 
the Fourth Gospel with him; in Smyrn. 1:2 he speaks of Jesus as 
“nailed” (John 20:25; cf. Luke 24:39, “Peter” [6] 21) but in Smyrn. 
3:2 he “proves” the physical resurrection either by quoting an apo- 
cryphal gospel or by giving his own version of Luke 24:39, at a 
point where he might well have cited the story of doubting Thomas. 
But Maurer has shown conclusively that Ignatius knew the work of 
the Fourth Evangelist. We may add that the way in which he uses 
it suggests strongly that he had used it in Antioch before he began 
his dreadful journey (cf. Rom. 5:1). 

This Abhandlung forces us to reconsider the whole question of the 
knowledge of the Fourth Gospel in the early second century. The 
gospels are not yet scripture; Ignatius cites only Proverbs with the 
formula “it is written”, and apparently alludes to the prophets in 
this way (Eph. 5:3, Magn. 12:1, Philad. 8:2). But the Gospel al- 
ready has “something unique” (Philad. 9:2), as compared with the 
prophets. It begins to appear that the process of canonization may 
have been much more rapid than critics used to think it was. 


University of the South Rosert M. Grant 


The Revelation of St. John the Divine. By R. H. Preston and A. T. Hanson. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 145. $2.25. 


This small volume, one in a series of the Torch Bible Commen- 
taries, is, like its companion volumes, designed for the non-profes- 
sional reader. It is just the kind of work that will meet the need to 
widen adult lay education in the Biblical subjects. Nevertheless, 
it will please the technical scholar as well. 

The comments are based on paragraph units in the text, with 
headings, and while considering the more important scholarly details 
they require no knowledge of the Greek. The historical, literary, and 
religious elements are treated with clarity and fairness, and to no 
one who reads this commentary will the Book of Revelation remain 
a mystery. The authors propose no unique interpretations, though 
they differ in spots with Martin Kiddle’s work in the Moffatt Com- 
mentary series. The classic and authoritative volumes by R. H. 
Charles in the International Critical Commentary series seem to be 
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relied on in the explanation of contemporary references and the 
apocalyptic literary pattern. 

Worth the price of the book is the Introduction of 49 pages. The 
question of authorship is treated briefly with its assignment to a 
John of Ephesus other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel. Es- 
pecially suggestive and quite original are the discussions of the fre- 
quently neglected or discounted topics of the devotional use, the 
literary technique and the Christian spirit of the Book. This little 
volume, if read as widely as it should be, will contribute strongly 
to a revival of appreciation of the Book of Revelation as the book 
of triumphant Christian faith in times of crisis. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific  Freverick A. ScuiLiinc 


Galen on Jews and Christians. By R. Walzer. Oxford University Press, 1949, pp 
Iol. tos. 6 d. 


Richard Walzer is well known to patristic scholars for his collec- 
tion of the fragments of the early Aristotle, which has played a 
prominent rdle in recent Italian studies both of Epicurus and of the 
apologists. (A valuable bibliography is given by Luigi Alfonsi in 
Vigiliae christianae 2 [1948], 66.) He has been working for many 
vears on the Arabic translations of the works of the second-century 
physician and philosopher Galen, and in the present volume he offers 
philopatrists the results of some of his studies. He has collected and 
commented upon all the fragments of Galen (both Greek and Arabic) 
which deal with Jews and Christians. The results are highly sig- 
nificant, especially because the fragments are cited in full with their 
immediate context by a scholar who can place them in their wider 
context, the mind of Galen. 

In the first place, we find that Galen, unlike Celsus, is not a critic 
of Christianity as such. He is opposed only to the simple irrational- 
ism of some Christians. “Uncritical faith in a particular school is 
considered hostile to genuine knowledge and truth” (p. 40). We 
must remember that no philosopher at Rome would have considered 
Justin’s work outstanding; the golden age of the apologists still lay 
in the future, as did the creation of a learned theology. Galen, as 
Walzer suggests (p. 63), would have favored their efforts. Walzer’s 
discussion of Christian philosophy and cosmogony is detailed and in- 
structive. 
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In the second place, Walzer ingeniously correlates the views of 
Galen with the thought of Theodotus of Byzantium and argues that 
the school “was impressed by his criticism of their philosophical 
shortcomings and tried to effect improvements” (p. 75). This hy- 
pothesis is confirmed by a much-neglected passage in the Little 
Labyrinth (Eusebius, H. E. V. 28. 13-14) which describes the school 
as “almost worshiping Galen.” The followers of Theodotus exempli- 
fy Hellenistic learning of the period—as evidenced by Galen’s works! 

Thus in Walzer’s little treatise we find new proof of the close re- 
lation between early Christian theology and contemporary philosophy. 
It is absolutely impossible to understand the fathers without careful 
attention to their philosophical language and presuppositions. This 
fact implies the necessity of rewriting the history of early Christian 
theology. 


University of the South | Rosert M. Grant 


The Atonement: Modern Theories of the Doctrine. By Thomas H. Hughes. London: 
1949, Faber and Faber, pp. 328. 157. 

This book is a posthumously published work by the one-time Prin- 
cipal of the Congregational College, Edinburgh, prepared for the 
press by Dr. J. T. Hornsby. It is not a history of the doctrine of 
the Atonement, but rather a survey and analysis of modern British 
theories of the Atonement. At the beginning, the author lays down 
certain principles by which he believes any theories of the Atonement 
must be judged. These principles are derived from a survey of the 
leading ideas and problems which have become current in compara- 
tively modern discussions of the subject. He then considers the 
modern representatives of some eight or more principal schools of 
thought, e.g. the Satisfaction theories, the Penal theories, the Moral 
Influence theory, and so on. ‘There is an interesting chapter on 
“Psychology and the Doctrine of the Atonement”, valuable because 
of Dr. Hughes’ interest in this science. Finally there is one on “A 
Constructive View”, containing the author’s own thoughts on this 
subject to which he has given such long and careful study. 

The book may be thought of as a fine “refresher” course for the 
theological teacher or student. To be sure, the chapter by chapter 
survey of book after book in highly condensed form, does not en- 
hance one’s interest. It is laborious reading, and at times quite 
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boresome. Yet the book is a mine of information, most useful as a 
reference, and at times quite stimulating. 


The author’s final chapter, presenting his own point of view, is 
worth careful scrutiny. Its leading thought appears to be the sug- 
gestion that the Atonement represents God’s own “involvement” in 
the questions and problems raised by man’s sin. This idea is cer- 
tainly suggestive. Dr. Hughes quotes with approval a remark by 
the present Bishop of Bristol to the effect that “God took responsi- 
bility for sin in the Cross, and made an effort to eradicate it.” This 
seems to be the sum and substance of the author’s view. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Paut S. KraMer 


The Church’s Ministry. By T. W. Manson. With a Preface by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1948, pp. 114. $2.00. 

Dr. Manson’s book is a brief answer from the standpoint of the 
Free Churches to the thesis of The Apostolic Ministry, edited by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and reviewed by me in this journal in the January, 
1948 issue (Vol. XXX, 68-70). The eminence of Dr. Manson in 
the field of New Testament scholarship will assure a respectful hear- 
ing for his views, but no more than the Bishop of Oxford’s tome will 
his book satisfy, much less convince those who do not sympathize 
with his position. ‘To many readers his conclusions will seem too 
comprehensive and general to be practical; for what he desires is a 
“mutual recognition” all around of all members of Christian bodies 
and their respective ministries. This arises from his conception that 
the Church, i.e. all the Churches, are one Body of Christ, which has 
only one “essential ministry,” namely, the ministry of the risen and 
ever-present Christ Himself, and that all other ministries are “deriva- 
tive, dependent, and functional.” What validates any ministry is 
the call of Christ and the gift of His Spirit, the manifest “signs of 
an apostle” in any ministry, and the recognition and acceptance by 
the Church of this call and these signs. Thus for Dr. Manson the 
papal, episcopal, presbyterian, and congregationalist ministries are 
all equally valid because all are called of God, all have manifested 
true charismatic signs, and all have been recognized by—at least— 
segments of the one Body of Christ. The particular form, there- 
fore, that the Ministry might take in a reunited Christendom will 


depend upon expediency and practicality. No particular form of 
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Ministry is either necessary or of the esse of the Church, since Christ 
alone is the one true and essential Minister in His Church. 

The most valuable sections of this work to the present reviewer 
are not the conclusions reached, but certain particular emphases and 
discussions. For one, the insistence upon the sharing of all members 
of Christ in His apostleship, no less than in his kingship and priest- 
hood, is a much neglected aspect of the “one Body of Christ” affima- 
tion. Dr. Manson gives a careful statement of the real distinction 
between the function and mission of the Twelve during our Lord’s 

earthly ministry and that of the Apostles in the post-resurrection 
Church. His detailed exposition of the meaning of shaliach in Jewish 
usage is a needed corrective of Dom Gregory Dix’s hasty and ex- 
aggerated exegesis of this term as a backdrop for the Christian 
apostle. 

Though Dr. Manson, whose background is presbyterian, might 
appear from this book very much of a congregationalist, he is careful 
to warn the congregationalist bodies against an overmuch particular- 
ism in their conception of the nature of the Church, and their ten- 
dency to make the local congregation a usurper of authority no less 
than the pope. 


Episcopal Theological School d Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


‘The Lambeth Conferences (1867-1943). London: S.P.C.K., New York: Macmillan, 
1948. $3.50. 

This volume contains much information regarding the eight Lam- 
beth Conferences. Included are a foreword by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury written prior to the 1948 Lambeth Conference; 
a brief historical introduction regarding the Conferences; Conference 
agenda; lists of officers and attending Bishops; the Encyclical Letters, 
reports of committees and resolutions of the 1920, 1930, and 1948 
Conferences; and an appendix with selected resolutions from the first 
five Conferences. 

The organization of the material in the volume is somewhat con- 
fusing, the table of “Contents” omits any reference to the 1948 
Conference and a general index is lacking. It is difficult to locate 
specific actions of the various Conferences. 

While it is a minor matter, it would have been interesting to in- 

clude in the introduction the fact that Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, 
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while Presiding Bishop of our Church in the USA. was the first 
person publicly to suggest the holding of a Lambeth Conference. 

Noteworthy in reading this book is the reflected growth of the 
spirit of unity within the Anglican Communion itself, as perhaps best 
evidenced in the change from Archbishop Longley’s hesitant ap- 
proach even to calling the first Lambeth Conference, and the 1948 
Conference when there were adoptd various channels of joint action, 
such as the authorization of the joint Advisory Council on Mission- 
ary Strategy and the Central Staff College for the whole Anglican 
Communion. 

None but the earnest scholar will read this book through at a single 
sitting; but it should have a place in the reference library of every 
person and group desirous of knowing the stand of the Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion on matters which have engaged their joint 
consideration since 1867. 

W. R. Curtis’ book, The Lambeth Conferences, published in 1942 
by Columbia University Press, is helpful in making proper use of 


this volume. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ord, Water H. Gray 


Towards @ Reborn Church. By W. M. Horton. New York: Harper & Bros, 1949. 
1.50. 

The Professor of Systematic Theology at Oberlin College calls his 
book “A Review and Forecast of the Ecumenical Movement.” In 
it he traces the history of the three main lines of progress towards 
Church unity as found in the Faith and Order Movement, the Life 
and Work Movement, and in the World Council of Churches. He 
terms these “the Edinburgh, Stockholm, and Lausanne approaches.” 
The most valuable contribution the author makes (other than his 
careful review of the history of these three “approaches”) is his 
insistence that true Church unity can never be achieved except by 
“a reborn Church, refilled with the revolutionary spirit of the first 
Apostles, the missionary monks, and the Protestant reformers,” 
which “is the appointed agency through which our dying civilization 
may be saved.” The author then points out those evidences which 
give indication of “a growing sense of the revolutionary requirements 
of God’s will for the present age.” 


A member of the Anglican Communion may have difficulty in 
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agreeing with the author’s feeling that what he calls “the Palmer 
Heptagon” could be just as effective an instrument of union as the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral. (The Palmer Heptagon is the basis upon 
which the Congregational-Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church sought to unite.) Unfortunately for Dr. 
Horton’s statement that the Palmer formula has resulted in its being 
“possible for Congregationalists to unite organically with a Church 
of somewhat different polity and more strongly creedal traditions, 

the Fvangelical and Reformed Church,” this merger has been upset 
e recent action of a civil court in refusing to permit a union on 


this basis. On the other hand, the Lambeth Quadrilateral proved 
to be effective in achieving an actual union in the case of the Church 
of South India despite difficulties in the new Church’s relationship 
_ with other groups. 
_ The book is a useful one and reflects a keen appreciation of the 


values inherent in the current movements towards Christian reunion. 


Hartford, Connecticut ~ Watter H. Gray 


In Our Image: Character Studies from the Old Testament. Selected from the King 
James Version by Houston Harte. Thirty-two color paintings by Guy Rowe 
Foreword by Kent Cooper. New York: Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. 197 
plus 32 plates. $10.00. 


A devoted Bible-reader and an artist have collaborated to produce 
-a supremely beautiful volume of illustrated selections from the Old 
Testament. There are twenty-six passages reproduced from the 
King James Version: the Creation story, five Patriarchs, five Judges, 
two kings (David and Solomon), eight prophets, Ruth, Esther and 
- Job, and Psalms 19, 46, 91, 130, 139. 
Mr. Rowe (whose portraits have appeared on the covers of Time) 
has produced the most striking and vivid illustrations imaginable. 
His composition and symbolism are powerful and the faces are ‘more- 
life-like than life’: every line bespeaks the character of the person 
-as Mr. Rowe reads it in the biblical narrative, but they are ob- 
viously the faces of real and very contemporary people. The pic- 
tures are done by the ancient technique of painting on the back of 
the “canvas”, and are done in grease on protectoid. Whether this 
explains the colors or not, they are extraordinarily rich and deep. 
One hesitates to recommend the expenditure of ten dollars for a 
single volume, but a Bible-lover could scarcely get more for his 
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money. Certainly the pictures are at once an honest and a powerful 
inducement to picture-loving children (young and old) to read the 
Bible. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Hott GraHaM 


An Introduction to New Testament Thought. By Frederick C. Grant. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 

The following is a preview of a volume of some three hundred 
pages scheduled for publication on April 24. Nothing comparable 
has appeared in English, as far as I know, since The Theology of 
the New Testament by G. B. Stevens in 1899. It is the book we 
have all been waiting for, and we should be grateful that it has been 
written by the distinguished editor of this Review. 

The work itself shows Dr. Grant’s qualifications for writing it: the 
exhaustive critical knowledge of the author of The Economic Back- 
ground of the Gospels, The Growth of the Gospels, The Gospel of 
the Kingdom, and The Earliest Gospel; the theological depth and 
learning of the author of New Horizons of the Christian Faith and 
Frontiers of Christian Thinking; and (most important) the faith and 
religious insight of the author of The Practice of Religion and Christ’s 
Victory and Ours. He has a precise and wide knowledge of the Old 
Testament and of Judaism both Palestinian and Diaspora, of both 
Hellenic and Hellenistic thought and life, of Christian history and 
theology, of the religions of the world, of modern thought—yes, 
even of poetry and hymnody. This work, for all its emphasis on 
the Gospels, gives the lie to the popular dictum about the expert! 

In form it follows the doctrinal outline from chapter five on: Rev- 
elation and Scripture, the Doctrine of God, Miracles, the Doctrines 
of Man, Christ, Salvation, the Church. It begins with four chapters 
on the General Pattern, Is there a New Testament Theology, the 
Meaning of Growth and Variety, and the Scope of New Testament 
Thought, and concludes with a chapter on New Testament ethics. 

The reader will notice the departure from the doctrinal scheme in 
the absence of a chapter on eschatology. Herein lies one of the great 
merits and contributions of the book: eschatology is treated from 
the first page to the last, and is thereby, in the view of this reviewer, 
rightly treated not as a “department” of New Testament thought, but 
as a constant constituent element and conditioning of all the New 
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Testament religion to which its thought and theology give developing 
expression. 

This is in fact one of the three principles operative throughout the 
book and which are stated in the chapter on the doctrine of the 
Church: (1) the eschatologcial orientation, (2) the Jewish antece- 
cedents (and the continuity of Christianity therewith), and (3) the 
process of transition to a fuller expression in terms of Hellenistic 
religious concepts. Throughout the work Dr. Grant shows how New 
Testament thought and life developed out of their Old Testament 
and Jewish background, how it is in a period of transition, employ- 
ing and adapting itself to the religious thought-forms of the wider 
Hellenistic world, and how it leads and points to the early Catholic- 
ism which was in most respects its proper fruition. 

His point of view is clearly stated in the opening chapters, which 

are of great importance. There he treats the nature of New Testa- 

ment thought, and distinguishes in consequence the right and the 
wrong approaches thereto, with illustrations from the history of 

Christian scholarship. Surely he is profoundly right here: New 

Testament thought is from first to last religious, eschatologically con- 

ditioned, theocentric, and with the Christological tendency, expressing 

a religious development, dominant and central; it exhibits a unity in 

diversity which is the sign of healthy growth; and it is transitional, 

comprising various, though not always clearly distinguishable, areas 
of thought and incipient theologies, and expressing always a living, 
present-tense religious experience. 
This book clearly reflects years of pondering as well as vast learn- 
ing, and its excellence makes it hard to single out parts for praise or 
_ ‘lame The section on early Christian exegesis of the Old Testament 
is most illuminative of early Christian religion. The study of the 
terms God and Lord in the chapter on the doctrine of God, and of 
the terms Spirit, Soul, and Flesh in that on the doctrine of Man are 
models of such study. The discussion of Gospel passages crucial for 
theology combines a masterful use of Gospel criticism with theologi- 
cal clarity. The discussion of baptism and the eucharist and of 
primitive Catholicism is the most judicious and satisfying presenta- 

tion in many a year. The chapter on New Testament ethics il- 

lumines the backgrounds of Paul’s thought and that of Jesus and 

their relation in a most helpful way. Finally, Dr. Grant supplies a 


corrective for the false views of Judaism current, for the improper 
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or at least loose use of words like “dialectic” and “validity”, and for 
confusions about eschatology (the eschaton for the early Christian is 
not a hiatus between two ages, but the interval where they over- 
lapped). 

The author is at his best (speaking still of details) in his work 
on the Gospels. His treatment of St. Paul seems to this reviewer to 
be not on the same level, and to be in some respects less acute than 
the insight shown in works like Knox’s Chapters in a Life of Paul 
or Nygren’s Commentary on Romans. Also, the discussion of the 
Old Testament in the early chapters would seem to promise more 
Old Testament documentation and analysis than one finds in the 
chapter on the Church. 

For clarity, balance, and steadiness in keeping first things first, 
this work has few peers in contemporary theological writing; and no 
other work known to this reviewer approaches this one in showing 
how Christianity grew out of Judaism and into Catholicism. More- 
over, it is a finely written work addressed to present day Christians, 
treating clearly and firmly at various points the misconceptions, the 
problems, and the tasks of contemporary Christianity. _ 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Hott GraHaM 
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Das Alte Testament Deutsch, herausgege- 
ben von Volkmar Herntrich und 
Artur Weiser, Teilband 25: Das Buch 
der zwolf kleinen Propheten, U1, Die 
Propheten Nahum, Habakuk, Zeph- 
anja, Haggai, Sacharja, Maleachi, 
iibersetzt und erklart von Karl Elli- 
ger. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1950, pp. iv + 206. 


This volume contains a brief histori- 
cal introduction to each of the propheti- 
cal books listed in the title; a German 
translation of the text, divided into 
appropriate sections and a running exe- 
getical commentary, which brings out 
admirably the theological implications of 
the prophets’ utterances and their time- 
less religious values. 

In the several introductions Dr. Elli- 
ger states succinctly the historical pro- 
blems to which each book gives rise, 
and the solutions thereto proposed by 
earlier scholars. His own _ considered 
position is, on the whole, conservative: 
Habakkuk flourished in the last decade 
of the seventh century (a fourth century 
date is explicitly rejected), and may 
himself have been responsible for the 
liturgical arrangement of his oracles— 
though Elliger recognizes that these have 
considerably elaborated by later 
writers. Chapter 3 was from the be- 
ginning a part of the book. The Day 
of Jahveh passages in Zephaniah are 
ascribed to the prophet himself. who 
may also have begun the process of 
collecting and editing his own utterances, 
though the book in its present form is 
exilic. In the introductions to Haggai 
and Zechariah little or nothing is said 
regarding the inferences to be drawn 
from the fact that there seems to have 
been an almost complete lack of popular 
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enthusiasm for the rebuilding of the 
temple. 

The several prophets are credited with 
poems of considerable length, the work 
of editors and later commentators thus 
being reduced to a minimum. While this 
naturally affects to some degree the in- 
terpretation of the text, it is not a 
matter of primary importance in a com- 
mentary of this kind. It is a useful 
book. c. A. 4. 


The One Story. By Hulda Niebuhr, il- 
lustrated by John Lear. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1949, pp. 191. 
$2.00 

This is a condensation of the biblical 
narrative written so as to show that 
throughout it is the story of what God 
was doing in and through his chosen 
people. It is done in narrative form and 
in modern language suitable to the 
reading of young people. It is a master- 
ful piece of work, and finely illustrated 
in black and white. 

Miss Niebuhr is an expert in religious 
education, who was for fifteen years di- 
rector of religious education at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York and is now professor of that 
subject at the Presbyterian College of 


Christian Education. Gc. 


The Modern Reader's Guide to the Bible. 
By Harold H. Watts. New York: 
Harper, 1949, pp. xii + 524. $3.75. 
The author of this book has taught 
the Bible as literature at Purdue Uni- 
versity for some years, and the present 


work is suitable as a text book in such 
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a course. It is a survey of the litera- 
ture of the Bible done in the light of 
the spiritual and intellectual history of 
those who produced it. The books are 
treated in terms of the questions and 
reflections of the Hebrews and the Chris- 
tians in the various historical situations. 
The purpose of this guide is to show 
the continuity of the biblical narrative, 
to suggest its contemporary relevance, 
and to supply the student with sufficient 
information so that he can frame for 
himself an answer to the questions, Why 
is the Bible important, Why does it 
occupy the position it does in our cul- 
ture, What is its importance to us to- 
day? H. G. 


Introduction to the Devout Life. By St. 
Francis de Sales. Translated and 
edited by John K. Ryan. New 
York; Harper, 1950, pp. 256. $3.00. 


This is a new and fine translation and 
edition of the devotional classic which 
comes in time between the J/mitation of 
Christ and the writings of Fénelon, and 
is in the words of Douglas Steere “the 
finest and most usable devotional classic 
to come out of the Catholic Renais- 
sance”. In his Introduction, Monsignor 
Ryan, who is professor of philosophy at 
the Catholic University of America, has 
told the story of the writing of the 
work and of its influence, and has given 
the history of its various translations 
and editions. 


Doors Into Life. By Douglas V. Steere. 
New York: Harper, 1948, pp. 189. 


This book is a thank-offering for five 
great Christian teachers, upon whose 
writings the author has borrowed deeply 
over many years. Dr. Steere would in- 
vite others likewise to sit at the feet 
of these spiritual teachers, that they 


might have fellowship through them 
with God. 

The five figures treated of are: Thomas 
a Kempis, Francis de Sales, John Wool- 
man, Sdren Kierkegaard, and the Baron 
von Hiigel. The five chapters give a 
brief but adequate treatment of the 
man, and especially of the occasion and 
content of the particular devotional 
classic written by each. The book is 
truly catholic in its scope, both in time 
and in perspective. The reader will put 
down the book feeling a hunger and 
thirst to know more. That is the ful- 
filment of Dr. Steere’s purpose for the 
book. To have fellowship with a great 
Roman Catholic layman, with a Quaker, 
with a Roman Archbishop, with a mo- 
nastic, and with the fiery Dane— that 
is a Catholic religious education. 7 


c. F. Ww. 


A Call To What Is Vital. By Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1948, 
PP. 143. $2.00. 


Rufus Jones has written for those who 
feel the pressing need of assimilating 
their religious faith and thought to the 
general process of world thinking. For 
those who seek re-interpretations of re- 
ligious terminology, it will amply reward 
them. 


Dr. Jones brings to such problems as 
Miracles, Prayer, Religion and Science, 
the deeply practical and also truly 
thoughtful wisdom of his many years in 
the Society of Friends, the wisdom that 
is the offspring of critical, philosophical 
understanding and mystical devotion. | 


c. F. W. 


Does Christianity Make Sense? By F. A. 
Cockin. Pp. 107. 

Body, Mind and Spirit. By Philip Leon. 
Fp. 327. 
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By J. M. Cam- 


Scrutiny of Marxism. 
eron. Pp. 128. 


What is the Bible? By S. H. Hooke. Pp. 
80. 


The Problem of Evil. By J. S. Whale. 


p. 64. 

Astrology and Prediction. By Clement F. 
Rogers. Pp. 95. 

The European Spirit. By Karl Jaspers. 
Pp. 64. 

Reasonable Living. By T. E. Jessop. 
Pp. 96. 

Gambling and the Citizen. 
Martin. Pp. 87. 


Christianity and the Modern World View. 
By H. A. Hodges. Pp. 76. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949, each volume 


$.75. 

These little books are part of the 
Viewpoints Series, of which further vol- 
umes are in preparation, published in 
-England by the S. C. M. Press and in 
this country by Macmillan. They rep- 
resent attempts to state a Christian point 
of view on various subjects and pro- 
blems of contemporary concern. Repre- 
sented among the authors are the Bishop 
of Bristol, a distinguished German ex- 
istentialist philosopher (Dr. Jaspers), sev- 
eral eminent professors, and able theo- 
They succeed 


By Geoffrey 


logians and clergymen. 
in presenting a balanced and solid dis- 
cussion in clear, untechnical language, 
and most of the volumes contain ques- 
tions for discussion and suggestions for 
further reading. H. G. 


Oxford American Psalter: The 
Psalms and Canticles according to 
the Use of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U. S. A., pointed and 
set to Anglican Chants. By Ray 
F. Brown. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, $3.50. 


This Psalter is without doubt one of 


the finest editions ever produced. Dr. 


Brown, Director of Music at the Gen- 
— 


eral Theological Seminary, New York, 
has succeeded in avoiding the awkward 
and unnatural word stresses so common 
in chanting while maintaining the free- 
dom of speech rhythm. The introduc- 
tion is an excellent one and gives the 
reason for chanting the psalms and the 
principles of chanting. ‘There are sev- 
eral chants assigned to each canticle 
and one for each of the psalms. The 
directions for using the Psalter are ex- 
plicit and are easily understood by any 
competent musician. T. M. 


4 Biography and Bibliography of Edgar 
Johnson Goodspeed. By James Har- 
rel Cobb and Louis B. Jennings. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1948. 

The Bibliography and Biography of Shir- 
ley Jackson Case. By Louis B. 
Jennings. Chicago: Privately printed 
at the University of Chicago Press, 


1949. 

These are handsomely bound and 
printed testimonials to the well-nigh in- 
credible scholarly productivity of two 
great teachers at the University of Chi- 
cago, both of them leading students of 
early Christianity. The former was pre- 
pared for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the publication of Dr. Goodspeed’s The 
New Testament: an American Transla- 
tion. The latter is a printing of two 
papers presented to Dean Case on his 
seventy-fifth birthday in 1947—issued in 
an edition limited to 750 presentation 
copies. Needless to say, these volumes 
will be useful bibliographical guides for 
students of New Testament and Early 
Christianity. They are also perhaps a 
humiliation and certainly a_ challenge: 
between them these two men produced 
seventy books and two-hundred seventy- 
H. G. 
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A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. Fas- 
cicles I and II (A-C, D-H). By 
Roy J. Deferrari. Washington: Cath- 
olic University Press, 1948 and 1949, 
pp. 469. $12.50 per fascicle, $62.50 
for set of five. 

Dr. Deferrari, who is Gardiner Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at the Cath- 
olic University of America and an expert 
in the field of concordances and lexicons, 
has undertaken a monumental task—the 
compilation of a general lexicon for the 
Summa Theologica and “selected pas- 
sages from other works.” 

Although there is a fundamental unity 
in the Latinity of Thomas, his style 
varies considerably in his different writ- 
ings. This creates some difficulty for 
the novice reader of the Summa, and 
more than a little confusion for the ad- 
vanced and serious student who is con- 
cerned to get at the intentio Thomae. 
This lexicon will be an indispensable aid 
to both the beginner and the adept. 

The text used is the Leonine Edition 
of the Summa published at Rome, 1888- 
1906, and the edition of Vives for 
Thomas’ other works. Some notice is 
taken of the variant readings appearing 
in other editions. The Author’s Fore- 
word acknowledges dependence on the 
Thomas-Lexikon by Ludwig Schiitz (sec- 
ond and enlarged edition, 1895). 

All the words in the Summa Theologi- 
ca are set forth (alphabetically) with 
their different English meanings, with 
illustrations of their use in each meaning 
taken from the works of Thomas, and 
where possible with the definition given 
by Thomas himself. The lexicon is, 
apparently, fully and accurately “keyed” 
so that finding the passages refcrred to 
is only a matter of seconds. 

Space does not permit a fair speci- 
men of the care and thoroughness of 
the work. (Esse is treated in over 4 
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quarto pages.) However a diminutive 
sample is submitted as follows: 

“facultas, atis, f., (1) facility of a 
power in passing over to its activity, (2) 
capacity to do or become something, a 
potency, power, (3) possession, property. 
—(1), facultas autem nominat facilita- 
tem potestatis, quae quidem est per 
habitum, (ob. 2), .. ., facultas nomi- 
nat quandoque potestatem expeditam ad 
operandum, PP.Q. 83. Art. 2 ad 2—(2), 
uti est assumere aliquid in facultatem 
voluntatis, PP. Q. 39. Art. 8 c; liberum 
arbitrium dicitur esse facultas voluntatis 
et rationis, PP. Q. 83. Art. 2 ob. 2; 
secundum facultatem vel possibilitatem 
adipiscendi, PS. Q. 32. Art. 3 c si 
facultas adsit, SS. Q. 31. Art. 1 c; facul- 
tas secundum communem usum loquendi 
significat potestatem, qua aliquid habetur 
ad nutum, 2 Sent. 24. 1. 1 ad 2; facul- 
tatem humanae rationis excedet, C G. 
1. 3; in Deo est voluntas secundum 
totam suam facultatem, C. G. 1. 81. Cf. 
PP. Q. 23. Art. 1 (bis); PP. Q. 62. 
Art. 1; PP. Q. 105. Art. 7 (quater); 
SS. Q. 79. Art. 3 ad 2; C. G. 3. 193 
and 134; et passim—(3), aLrenuntiatio 
propriarum facultatum, SS. Q. 184. Art. 
7 ad 1; quam sua facultas sustineat, C. 
G. 3. 127; possessiones facultates di- 
cuntur, quia in dominio sunt pussidentis, 
2 Sent. 24. 1. 1 ad 2. Cf. SS. Q. 117. 
Art. 1.” 

Associated with Dr. Deferrari are Sister 
M. Inviolata Barry, CDP., of San 
Antonio, Texas, and Ignatius McGuiness, 
O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies 
in Washington. It is their hope that 
this work will be brought to comple- 
tion by themselves or others. At a later 
date it is expected that a concordance 
of the Summa, originally prepared as a 
step in the production of the lexicon, will 
be published. A. D. K. 
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Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Vol. V, Lfg 3. Edited 
by Gerhard Friedrich. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1949, pp. 129-192. DM. 
3.90. 

The Wéorterbuch is 
regularly every three or months 
under the editorship of Dr. Gerhard 
Friedrich who takes the place of the 
first editor, the late Gerhard Kittel. Dr. 
Friedrich has long been an assistant of 
Professor Kittel, and will carry on the 
project upon the same basis as hereto- 
fore. 

The present installment opens with a 
continuation of the art. oikos, with a 
galaxy of related words, and continues 
to the word homoiéma—this article stops 


now to appear 
four 


before it gets to the crucial passage in 
St. Paul (Rom. 8:3) where the word is 


used! The result is a tantalizing suspense 


of the kind one experiences in good de- 


tective fiction. 


Volume I of this Dictionary has now 
been reprinted, Volume II is in the 


press, Volumes III and IV will be re- 


printed sometime during the current 
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year. It is possible, therefore, to catch 
up with the publication and go on with 
the succeeding installments. The work 
is one of indispensable value to every 
theologian and exegete. F. Cc. G. 


The Peshitta of Second Samuel. By Don- 
ald M. C. Englert. Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature Monograph Series, 
Vol. III. Philadelphia, 1941, pp. 102. 

Professor Englert of Lancaster Theo- 
logical Seminary subjects the Syriac text 
of Second Samuel to his careful scrutiny. 

In a very succinct and intelligible fash- 

ion he discusses the transmission of the 

text, its treatment of the masoretic text, 
and the influence upon it of other trans- 

The result is a_ useful, well- 

and eminently workmanlike 

J. M. 


lations. 
ordered, 


CorRIGENDA 
, 1. 9 read Boston University. 
, 1. 17 read 7:5ff. 
. 22 read 25-30. 
. 14 from bottom read 19-24. 
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